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Reconfigurable Processing 
Aravind Dasu 



Abstract 

Multimedia processing is becoming increasingly important with wide variety of 
applications ranging from multimedia cell phones to high definition interactive television. 
Media processing involves the capture, storage, manipulation and transmission of 
multimedia objects such as text, handwritten data, audio objects, still images, 2D/3D 
graphics, animation and full-motion video. A number of implementation strategies have 
been proposed for processing multimedia data. These approaches can be broadly 
classified based on the evolution of processing architectures and the functionality of tHe 
processors. In order to provide media processing solutions to different consumer markets, 
designers have combined some of the classical features from both the functional and 
evolution based classifications resulting in many hybrid solutions. We have performed a 
detailed complexity analysis of the recent multimedia standard (MPEG-4) which has 
shown the potential for reconfigurable computing, that adapts the underlying hardware 
dynamically in response to changes in the input data or processing environment We 
therefore propose a methodology for designing a reconfigurable media processor. This 
involves the design of a parser, profiler, recurring pattern analyzer, spatial and temporal 
partitioner. The proposed methodology enables efficient partitioning of resources for 
complex and time critical multimedia applications. 

1 Introduction 

A variety of media processing techniques are typically used in multimedia processing 
environments to capture, store, manipulate and transmit multimedia objects such as text, 
handwritten data, audio objects, still images, 2D/3D graphics, animation and full-motion 
video. Example techniques include speech analysis and synthesis, character recognition, 
audio compression, graphics animation, 3D rendering, image enhancement and 
restoration, image/video analysis and editing, and video transmission. Multimedia 
computing presents challenges from the perspectives of both hardware and software. For 
example, multimedia standards such as MPEG-1, MPEG-2, MPEG-4, MPEG-7, H.263 
and JPEG 2000 involve execution of complex media processing tasks in real-time. The 
need for real-time processing of complex algorithms is further accentuated by the 
increasing interest in 3-D image and stereoscopic video processing. Each media in a 
multimedia environment requires different processes, techniques, algorithms and 
hardware. The complexity, variety of techniques and tools, and the high computation, 
storage and I/O bandwidths associated with multimedia processing presents opportunities 
for reconfigurable processing to enables features such as scalability, maximal resource 
utilization and real-time implementation. 

A number of implementation strategies have been proposed for processing multimedia 
data. These approaches can be broadly classified based on evolution' of media processing 
architectures and functionality. In order to provide media processing solutions to different 
consumer markets, designers have combined some of the classical features from both the 
functional and evolution based classifications resulting in many hybrid solutions. In this 
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paper, we have proposed a categorization through a judicious mixture of features from 
both classifications. It is shown that the complexity, real time constraints and the need for 
low power, area and cost efficient implementations cannot all be satisfied by the existing 
solution strategies, therefore the need to explore the paradigm of reconfigurable 
computing. We propose a methodology for designing a reconfigurable media processor. 
This involves hardware-software co-design implemented in the form of a parser, profiler, 
recurring pattern analyzer, spatial and temporal partitioner. The proposed methodology 
enables efficient partitioning of resources for complex and time critical multimedia 
applications. To demonstrate the potential for reconfiguration in multimedia 
computations, we have performed a detailed complexity analysis of the recent multimedia 
standard (MPEG-4), which we believe involves multiple media and encompasses a wide 
range of operations typically found in media processing. The results of our analysis show 
that there are significant variations in the computational complexity among the various 
modes/operations of MPEG-4. This points to the potential for extensive opportunities for 
exploiting reconfigurable implementations of multimedia algorithms. 

This document is organized as follows. Section 2 gives an overview of the classification 
of existing media processing approaches. Section 3 provides details on general-purpose 
programmable processors. Section 4 discusses the state of the art media processor 
architectures and Section 5 discusses the dedicated hardware implementations. Section 6 
justifies the need for a reconfigurable system design and the proposed methodology to 
design a dynamically reconfigurable multimedia processor. 

2 Media Processing Approaches 

The factors that influence the design of cost effective media processing solutions are as 



• Detailed analysis of the computational complexity, variety of techniques and tools 
associated with multimedia processing. 

• Evaluation of real time constraints of typical media processing applications, including 
task switching between the various media components. 

• Investigation of the parallelism and redundancies associated with media algorithms, 
stemming from their repetitive and compute intensive nature. 

• Understanding of the inter-processor communication patterns for System on Chip 
(SOQ and Chipset based implementations. 

• Exploration of memory issues ranging from fast high density and expensive on-chip 
RAMs to low cost high speed off chip RAMs. 

• Evaluation of the cost/time tradeoff involved in providing augmentation to existing 
solutions in order to support media processing. 

• Investigation of the trade offs between processing power and processor-memory 
bandwidth for a restricted area arid low power implementation. 

Existing media processing strategies and solutions can be classified based on either the 
evolution of processing architectures or the functionality of the processors. Section 2.1 
discusses the classification based on the former approach while section 2.2 categorizes 
the processors based on the latter approach. 



follows: 





2.1 A Classification: 

In order to provide media processing solutions to different consumer markets, designers 
have combined some of the classical features from both the functional and evolution 
based classifications resulting in many hybrid solutions. We recall from section 2 that a 
number of factors affect the design of media processing architectures. We propose a 
hybrid or a combinational approach to classifying existing media processing solutions, 
based on the dominating processing flavours. 

From an evolutional standpoint, special purpose programmable processors assimilate the 
features of DSP and RISC based architectures. But from a functional perspective, they 
incorporate units that exploit parallelism at many levels, thus adding the flavors of 
VLIW, SIMD onto the processing core. Therefore based on the dominating factors, we 
propose a hybrid classification of the multimedia processing solutions (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1 A hybrid classification 

The details of processors that are categorized based on the above classification are 
presented infection 3. 




3 General Purpose programmable Processors: 

CISC and RISC processors originally intended for general purpose computing have also 
found a niche in processing multimedia datew There also exist a class of microprocessors, 
which are used for media processing applications, but without explicit support through 
their instruction set architectures. Examples of such processors are Crusoe family [2](by 
Transmeta corporation) and Intel's Strong-ARM processor family [3]. These processors 
compensate for the lack of specialized support by enhancing the computing power using 
technologies like code morphing, VLIW based instruction issue and clock gating. The 
need for backward compatibility with the large number of existing processors such as 
Pentium and microSPARC-II led to the design of media specific extensions to their 
Instruction Set Architectures (ISAs). Examples of CISC processors with media support 
include Intel's Pentium 4 with SSE [4] and AMD's Duron with 3D Now! [5], [6], [7]. 
RISC processors with such support include UltraSPARC-I with VIS [8] and Power PC 
with Altivec [9]. 

Details of the CISC and RISC based architectures as follows: 
3.1 RISC architecture: 

The instruction set of the RISC class of processors is characterized by the most frequently 
used instructions for general purpose computing. More complex instructions or less 
frequently used instructions are implemented as sequences of the reduced instruction Set. 
The new generation of processors such as the Sun UltraSPARC (termed as super scalar) 
[31], [32], [33] issue upto 4 instructions simultaneously per cycle. This feature exploits 
Instruction Level Parallelism. To cater to the specific needs for processing multimedia 
data, the SPARC family of microprocessors implement the SPARC ISA version 9, a 64- 
bit ISA with a multimedia extension called VIS [34]. These instructions are used for 
specialized pixel operations that can operate in parallel on 8-bit, 16-bit or 32-bit integer 
values packed in a 64-bit floating point register. It also includes instructions for certain 
3D to 2D conversions, edge processing, data alignment, pixel distance, packing, etc. Only 
three percent of the actual chip real estate is assigned to the graphics instructions. These 
instructions are executed by the Floating point/Graphics units (Figure 2). 
The FGU is composed of the following five functional units: 

• floating-point divide/square root 

• floating-point addition/subtraction/absolute value/negative 

• floating-point multiplication 

• graphics addition, align, merge, expand, and logical 

• graphics multiply, pack, compare and pdist (pixel distance) 
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Several other RISC based designs have exploited the concept of sub-word parallelism to 
enhance media processing [35], [36], [37]. Other leading vendors and designers of RISC 
processors with support for media processing include ARM processors, PowerPC's 
AltiVec [38] and the PA-RISC 2.0 architectures [39]. 

Motorola's AltiVec technology enhances the performance of the PowerPC architecture 
through the addition of a 128-bit vector execution unit, which operates concurrently with 
existing integer and floating point units. This unit allows simultaneous execution of up to 
16 operations in a single clock cycle. It includes a separate register file containing 32- 
entries, each 128-bits wide. These 128-bit wide registers hold the data sources for the 
execution units. Registers are loaded and unloaded through vector store and vector load 
instructions that transfer the contents of a single 128-bit register to and from memory. 
Vectors can be 4, 8 or 16 elements long. It uses the SIMD feature for exploiting data 
level parallelism. AltiVec technology offers support for: 

• 16-way parallelism for 8-bit signed and unsigned integers and characters 

• 8-way parallelism for 16-bit signed and unsigned integers 

• 4-way parallelism for 32-bit signed and unsigned integers and IEEE floating-point 
numbers 

Each AltiVec instruction specifies up to three source operands and a single destination, 
operand. All operands are vector registers, with the exception of the load and store 
instructions and a few instruction types that provide operands from immediate fields 
within the instruction. 162 new unique instructions are defined for the AltiVec 
technology. These instructions can be classified into the following major classes: 



• Intra-element arithmetic operations 

• Intra-element non-arithmetic operations 

• Inter-element arithmetic operations 

• Inter-element non-arithmetic operations 

A combination of these features enables the AltiVec enabled PowerPC processors to 
accelerate multimedia applications. 

The ARM7500FE [40], a 32-bit RISC Network computing multimedia processor based 
on a cached ARM7 32-bit core has memory and I/O controllers, three DMA channels and 
stereo audio ports. The on-chip video controller, which includes a color palette, can 
directly drive either a CRT or LCD display. Migrating from still image processing to 
motion based video processing, several processors [41], [42], have been designed with 
instruction sets specifically tailored to accelerate MPEG based video sequences. 

3.2 CISC Architecture: 

In contrast to the reduced instruction set architectures, the CISC trend has always been 
towards more complicated and feature rich ISAs. This has been mainly due to the 
introduction of high-level languages and the subsequent effort towards minimizing the 
semantic gap between the HLL constructs and the machine instruction set. Intel, AMD 
and VIA are examples of the manufacturers of CISC processors. Intel's Pentium family 
enhances media rich application execution through support for media specific operations 
by using MMX and SSE [43], [44] technologies. 

Since floating-point computation is at the heart of multimedia rich operations such as 3D 
geometry, speeding up floating-point computation is vital to enhancing overall 3D 
performance. To provide an enhanced performance in graphics applications, Intel's 32-bit 
processors-based on the IA-32 architecture-required an increase of 1.5 to 2 times the 
native floating-point performance. It is observed that 3D applications can execute faster 
by differentiating between data used repeatedly and streaming data (data used only once 
and then discarded). The Pentium Hi's new floating-point extension lets programmers 
designate data as streaming and provides instructions that handle this data efficiently. 
Intel's new Pentium 4 processor [45] based on the Intel-NetBurst micro-architecture has 
some key features that allow the Pentium 4 processor to have superior floating-point and 
multi-media performance. The Floating-Point (FP) execution cluster of the Pentium 4 
processor executes the floating-point, MMX, SSE, and SSE2 instructions. 

• These instructions have operands ranging from 64 to 128 bits in width. 

• Many FP/multi-media applications have a fairly balanced set of multiplies and adds. 
The FP adder can execute one Extended-Precision (EP) addition, one Double- 
Precision (DP) addition, or two Single-Precision (SP) additions every clock cycle. 
This gives a peak 6 GFLOPS for single precision or 3 GFLOPS for double precision 
floating-point at 1.5 GHz. 

• Many multi-media applications interleave adds, multiplies, and pack/unpack/shuffle 
operations. For integer SIMD operations, which are the 64-bit wide MMX or 128-bit 
wide SSE2 instructions, there are three execution units that run parallel. The SIMD 
integer ALU execution hardware can process 64 SIMD integer bits per clock cycle. 

• A separate shuffle/unpack execution unit can also process 64 SIMD integer bits per 
clock cycle. MMX/SSE2 SIMD integer multiply instructions use the FP multiply 
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hardware mentioned above to also do a 128-bit packed integer multiply pop every 
two clock cycles. 

• The FP divider executes all divide, square root, and remainder micro-operations 
(jiops). It is based on a double-pqmped SRT radix-2 algorithm, producing two bits of 
quotient (or square root) every clock cycle. 

Achieving significantly higher floating-point and multi-media performance requires 
much more than just fast execution units. It requires a balanced set of capabilities that 
work together. These programs often have many long latency operations in their inner 
loops. 

• The deep buffering of the Pentium 4 processor (126 pops and 48 loads in flight) 
allows the machine to examine large sections of the program to determine the 
dependencies. 

• The out-of-order-execution hardware often unrolls the inner execution loop of these 
programs numerous times in its execution window. This dynamic unrolling allows the 
Pentium 4 processor to overlap the long-latency FP/SSE and memory instructions.* 

Another CISC processor vendor, AMD has recently introduced the 3D Now! Technology 
[46] that enhances media performance of the Athlon and Duron family of processors. 
The AMD-K6-2 microprocessor is the first implementation of AMD 3DNow!. It is a set 
of 21 new instructions designed to open the traditional processing bottlenecks for 
floating-point-intensive and multimedia applications. The following is a brief description 
of the technology: 

The Graphics Pipeline consists of the following four stages. 

• Physics: The CPU performs floating-point-intensive physics calculations to create 
simulations of the real world and the objects in it 

• Geometry: Next, the CPU transforms mathematical representations of objects into 
three-dimensional representations, using floating point intensive 3D geometry. 

• Setup: The CPU starts the process of creating the perspective required for a 3D view, 
and the graphics accelerator completes it. 

• Rendering: Finally, the graphics accelerator applies realistic textures to computer- 
generated objects, using per-pixel calculations of color, shadow, and position. 
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Figure 3 Generic architecture for a 3D NOW! Based AMD processor 

The generic architecture of AMD processors with 3D Now enabled technology is shown 
in Figure 3. Details of the instruction set followed by the micro-architecture are as 
follows: 

Instruction Set features: 

• 21 instructions 

• Support for SIMD floating-point and integer operations 

• Specific SIMD integer instruction to enhance MPEG decoding 

• New PREFETCH instruction to eliminate extra data retrieval time 

• FEMMS (Fast Entry/Exit Multimedia State) instruction to reduce switching time 
between MMX and x87 code 

• Open-standard support of IEEE 754 single precision data type 

Processor Micro-architecture features: 
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• Fully pipelined dual execution resources 

• Unlimited storage of floating-point numbers in memory 

• Execution of up to two 3DNow! instructions per clock 

• Total of four floating-point calculations (add, subtract, multiply) per clock (Enables 
potential peak performance of 1.2 Gigaflops at 300MHz vs. potential peak 
performance of 0.3 gigaflops for 300MHz processors without 3DNow! technology) 

• Common floating-point stack; eliminates task switching between AMD-3Dnow! and 
MMX operations 

The CISC processors available today are 32 bit architectures. A collaborative effort 
between Intel and HP has resulted in the definition of a new 64-bit architecture, viz. IA- 
64. 

IA-64 architecture 

The Intel-HP architecture team designed IA-64 [47] to permit future expansion by 
providing sufficient architectural capacity, a full 64-bit address space, large directly 
accessible register files, enough instruction bits to communicate information from the 
compiler to the hardware, and the ability to express arbitrarily large amounts of ELP. IA- 
64 realizes parallel execution semantics in the form of instruction groups. The compiler 
creates instruction groups so that all instructions in an instruction group can be safely 
executed in parallel. 

While instruction groups allow independent computational instructions to be placed 
together, expressing parallelism in computation related to program control flow requires 
additional support. Control parallelism is present when a program needs to select one of 
several possible branch targets, each of which might be controlled by a different 
conditional expression. Such cases would normally need a sequence of individual 
conditions and branches. IA-64 provides multi-way branches that allow several normal 
branches to be grouped together and executed in a single instruction group. The use of 
parallel compares and multi-way branches can substantially decrease the critical path 
related to control flow computation and branching. 

While the compiler can handle some activities, hardware better manages many other 
areas including branch prediction, instruction caching, data caching, and prefetching. 
For these cases, IA-64 improves on standard instruction sets by providing an extensive 
set of hints that the compiler uses to tell the hardware about likely branch behavior (taken 
or not taken, amount to prefetch at branch target) and memory operations (in what level 
of the memory hierarchy to cache data). The hardware can then manage these resources 
more effectively, using a combination of compiler-provided information and histories of 
runtime behavior. To help reduce the effect of branch mispredictions, IA-64 provides 
predication, a feature that allows the compiler to execute instructions from multiple 
conditional paths at the same time, and to eliminate the branches that could have caused 
mispredictions. 

IA-64 provides a class of load instructions called speculative loads, which can safely be 
scheduled before one or more prior branches. In the block where the programmer 
originally placed the load, the compiler schedules a speculation check In IA-64, this 
process is referred to as control speculation. IA-64 also has instructions that allow the 
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compiler to schedule a load before one or more prior 5tores, even when the compiler is 
not sure if the references overlap. This is called data speculation. 

The IA-64 FP architecture is a unique combination of features targeted at graphical and 
scientific applications. It supports both high computation throughput and high-precision 
formats. The inclusion of integer and logical operations allows extra flexibility to 
manipulate FP numbers and use the FP functional units for complex integer operations. 
The primary computation workhorse of the FP architecture is the FMAC instruction, 
which computes a multiply accumulate operation with a single rounding. Traditional FP 
add and subtract operations are variants of this general instruction. 

Divide and square root is supported using a sequence of FMAC instructions that produce 
correctly rounded results. Using primitives for divide and square root simplifies the 
hardware and allows overlapping with other operations. For example, a group of divides 
can be software pipelined to provide much higher throughput than a dedicated non- 
pipelined divider. 

33 Comparison of General Purpose Processors 

Table 1 compares the most salient features of some significant state of the art general- 
purpose microprocessors with specialized media extended instruction sets. 

• The processors issue two or more instructions per cycle through the superscalar (SS) 
architectural feature. This enables multiple multimedia instruction to be issued and 
executed in parallel. The number of instruction decoders, which range from 1 to 4, 
indicates this feature. Pipelining (P) is also adopted to increase the efficiency of 
instruction issue and execution. 

• These processors have out-of-order issue (OOI) control mechanism, which is 
supported by clock speeds in excess of 700 MHz. The out-of-order control unit 
requires additional functional units such as a reorder buffer that controls the 
instruction issue and a reservation station that reorders the actual instruction issues for 
the execution units and renamed register files. These components occupy a large 
portion of the silicon area and contribute to the power dissipation. These general- 
purpose processors have large power ratings, ranging from 12 watts to 74 watts. 

• Although the superscalar control unit consumes a large amount of hardware real 
estate, this feature does not yet exploit parallelism in media processing to the fullest 
extent 

• These processors employ dynamic branch prediction technique. The advantage of this 
technique lies in the ability to predict branching operations and hence avoid fetching 
instructions from the main memory. But this implies the need for large primary and 
secondary level caches. This occupies valuable silicon area and proves 
disadvantageous during cache misses due to real time constraints that need to be met 
for media applications. 

• The cache mechanism is designed to use one-dimensional locality of consecutive 
addresses, but media rich applications require multi-dimensional locality of accesses. 
To increase the probability of cache hits, these processors are equipped with high 
instruction depths (up to 72). 

• The word-lengths of the next generation microprocessors such as the IA-64 based 
Itanium have increased from 32 to 64 bits. But the word lengths needed for 




multimedia, processing applications are 8, 16 or 24 bits, much shorter than the data 

paths of these processors. This drawback can be overcome to some extent by 

specialized pack instructions, but is not an optimized solution. 
• They implement in excess of 15 million transistors to provide for the large area 

consuming features mentioned above. 
Therefore conventional general-purpose programmable processors lack the judicious 
combination of sufficient processing muscle, low power consumption and low real estate 
realizations to support the ever increasing demand for mobile multimedia processing. 
Hence there arose a need for new high performance processors for multimedia 
applications. These . special purpose programmable processors evolved from the 
conventional DSP [48] architectures to the state of the art Media processors. 



Table 1 State of the art general purpose programmable processors 
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4 Special Purpose programmable Processors: 

The special purpose programmable processors exploit the redundancies involved in 
media processing algorithms through the use of multiple floating point and media specific 
execution units. They also extract parallelism that exists at various levels, viz.: data, 
instruction/ subword and thread. 

Processors that extract parallelism at the data level are encompassed under the umbrella 
of SIMD based architectures. 

4.1 SIMD based architectures: 

Typical operations encountered such as SAD require the same operation to be performed 
on multiple pixels or data units with no dependencies involved. Therefore the same 
instruction can be used to perform this task simultaneously on all the data units. 
Processors exploiting this feature include [27] and [49]. The MAP 1000A from equator 
technologies has a 64 bit Partitioned Unit (called Graphics unit for partitioned arithmetic), 
and a 128 bit Partitioned Unit (called Media Unit for SAD, inner product arthmetic) 
which exploit data level parallelism. The MPEG-4 processor proposed by [49] has a 
Video Unit containing 2 DCT units (DCT + Q) , 2 ME units (Coarse and fine) and a MC 
unit. The Audio unit exploits this feature through an Inv Modified DCT unit. 
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The single-chip Video Audio Signal Processor (VASP) discussed by [50] consists of a 
video signal processing block The video signal processing block contains a DCT/Q unit 
and 2 ME units designed to implement hardwired solution of pixel input/output, full pixel 
motion estimation, half pixel motion estimation, discrete cosine transform and 
quantization. The D30V/MPEG [21] multimedia processor which supports real time 
MPEG-2 decoding has a 2 way SIMD multimedia core. 

The 200-MHz embedded RISC processor for multimedia applications by [51] has a 64-bit 
SIMD based function unit that contributes a total of five multiply-adders in the processor. 
The unit is pipelined to 6 stages. It has a Multiply unit, Add unit, Shift unit, Logical 
function unit, 2 data type converter units and a 32 word 64 bit Register file. The Video 
Multi Processor (VMP) for image compression and decompression schemes of MPEG-2 
proposed by [52] has a signal processor which is SIMD in nature and has 8 ALUs (16 bit 
each) and 8 MACs ( 16 bits each). 

[53] discusses the architecture of the Multimedia Signal Processor with SIMD- type- 
parallel-executing features; byte-aligned-word-access features; and multi-instruction 
migrating features. The SH4 [54], the latest SH series microprocessor for multimedia 
applications from Sharp has architectural enhancement based on the unique floating-point 
vector instructions that are more effective than the conventional SIMD architecture for 
3D graphics processing. Several other SIMD based processor were proposed by [55], 
[56]. 

Parallelism can also be exploited at the instruction level. The most popular approaches 
being VLIW, Super-Scalar and Super-pipelined architectures. 

4.2 VLIW processors: 

VLIW processors use a long instruction word that usually contains a fixed number of 
operations that are fetched, decoded, issued and executed synchronously. All operations 
specified within a VLIW instruction must be independent of one another. Some key 
issues of a VLIW [57] processor are 

• Very long instruction word (128 to 1024 bits per instruction) 

• Each instruction consists of multiple independent parallel operations 

• Each operation requires a statically known number of cycles to complete 

• A central controller that issues a long instruction word every cycle 

• Multiple FUs connected through a global shared register file. 

The compiler groups independent instructions, executable in parallel, using optimization 
techniques such as software pipelining and loop unrolling and schedules code blocks. 
Therefore the VLIW processors cannot react to dynamic events such as cache misses. 

Media processors exploit this level of parallelism by integrating VLIW based cores into 
their processing units. The Fujitsu FR500 embedded microprocessor, the first product in 
the FR-V line, Fujitsu's generic name for VLIW architecture microprocessors [23] offers 
a VLIW, 4 way, variable length Instruction Issue. Each instruction has a length of 32 bits. 
It supports an Instruction set consisting of Integer, Single precision floating point, 
media(fixed point) instructions. It has 2 (non pipelined)lnteger execution units, 2 (2 
stage pipelined) Floating point execution units and 4 (2 stage pipelined)Media execution 
units. 






The MAP1000A [27] VLIM mediaprocessor is a single-chip, programmable media- 
processor that has a VLIW core with a 4 way Instruction Issue. The Instruction length is 
34 bits (32 + 2 bit header)supporting on Instruction set of Integer, Single precision 
floating point, media(fixed point) instructions. It has 4 (non pipelined) Integer execution 
units, and the following Floating point execution units: 32 bit MAC- 2 (2 stage 
pipelined), 32 bit Divide/ Sqr root- 2 (2 stage pipelined), 64 bit Partitioned Unit (called 
Graphics unit for partitioned arithmetic) and a 128 bit Partitioned Unit (called Media Unit 
for SAD, inner product arthmetic). 

M-P1RE [12] is a programmable MPEG-4 multimedia codec VLSI for mobile and 
stationary applications. It integrates a RISC core, two separate DSPs, a 64-bit dual-issue 
VLIW macroblock engine, and an autonomous I/O processor on a single chip to cope 
with the high flexibility and processing demands of the MPEG-4 standard. It supports 
real-time video and audio processing of MPEG-4 simple profile or ITU H.26x standards. 
The MacoBlock unit (part of the Video Unit) has a 2 way VLIW Instruction Issue and an 
Instruction length of 64 bits. 

The D30V/MPEG multimedia processor [21] also has a 2 way VLIW instruction issue. 
The TANGRAM VLSI co-processor [28] intended as a building block for use in system- 
on-chip (SOQ designs for the versatile MPEG-4 multimedia standard is yet another 
example. It is designed to perform the computation intensive final step of MPEG-4 video 
decoding: compositing of scenes at the display. This includes warping and alpha blending 
of multiple full-screen video textures in real-lime. TANGRAM consists of a 16-bit RISC 
control processor with a VLIW issue and multiple powerful arithmetic units that perform 
rendering calculations directly in hardware. 

The Philips TM1300, a member of the Trimedia family [58], [59] of processors (Figure 
6) contains an ultra-high performance VLIW processor, as well as a complete intelligent 
video and audio input/output subsystem. The processor has an instruction set that is 
optimized for processing audio, video and graphics. It also includes powerful SIMD 
multimedia operators for eight- and 16-bit signal data types as well as a full complement 
of 32-bit IEEE compatible floating point operations. TM1300 is intended as a multi- 
standard programmable video, audio and graphics processor. It can either be used 
standalone, or as an accelerator to a general-purpose processor. 
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Figure 4 TM 1300 Block Diagram 
The key features of TM1300 (figure 4) are 

• A powerful, general-purpose VLIW processor core (the DSPCPU) that coordinates all 
on-chip activities. In addition to implementing the non-trivial parts of multimedia 
algorithms, this processor runs a small real-time operating system that is driven by 
interrupts from the other units. 

• DMA-driven multimedia input/output units that operate independently and format 
data to increase the efficiency of software media processing. 

• DMA-driven multimedia coprocessors that operate independently and in parallel with 
the DSPCPU to perform operations specific to important multimedia algorithms. 

• A high-performance bus and memory system that provides communication between 
TM1300's processing units. 

• A flexible external bus interface. 

The TM1 has been used in a prototype version of the Microsoft Talisman processor 
architecture [60], [61]. The latest member of the Trimedia family is the TM32, which 
issues 5 instructions per clock, targeting 5 of the CPU's 27 functional units (FUs). It 
operates at a clock frequency of 250 MHz. 
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4.3 Thread control: 

Speculative thread control is yet another level of parallelism that can be exploited. This 
concept is clearly exploited in Sun's MAJC architecture through the concepts of Space 
Time Computing and Vertical Multithreading, 
(a) Space time computing: 

Space Time Computing in the MAJC [62] architecture is a technique that substantially 
improves performance and code execution time in many applications using Java 
Technology. The multiprocessor-on-a-chip configuration in the MAJC architecture 
allows system level parallelism on a processor cluster to be achieved by having 
speculative threads (future instruction streams) execute on separate processors. For 
example, if we have two processors on a chip (Figure 5), then two threads — Head and 
Speculative — execute on separate processors. They operate in a different space 
(speculative heap) and in a different time (future time). 

Mnlti-thrftflfJftH a nnli cation 




Figure 5 Space Time Computing 

When programs have loops or method boundaries (as with Java),the MAJC architecture 
splits the program into instruction groups (threads)that are executed simultaneously on 
different processors as shown in the figure above. The first set of instructions or 
instruction group runs on CPU1 and is called the "head thread" .The second instruction 
group executed on the CPU2 is called "speculative thread". The thread is called 
Speculative because it executes the instruction group ahead of time. Thus program 
instructions that would be executed in "future time " have been made "current." 
When program groups or methods are executed ahead of time, two aspects need careful 
attention: 

• Speculative threads should not modify the processing or computations in the head 
thread. 

• Speculative threads should always work with the coherent program order values. 
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Java technology helps differentiate between stores to heap and stores to staple at the 
bytecode level. In the Java programming language, one can differentiate between stores 
to heap and stores to stack at the bytecode level. This is a big advantage for Space Time 
Computing. It helps compilers in issuing special instructions that help to accurately 
determine possible rollbacks. Thus, fewer stores need to be monitored. 

(b) Vertical multithreading 

Vertical Multithreading is a technique where multiple threads operate on a cache miss 
within a processor unit and reduce the overall CPU idle time. It decreases the total CPU 
cycles required for program execution and increases throughput. The MAJC architecture 
substantially increases CPU utilization with vertical multithreading. A thread is a stream 
of instructions. In the simplest terms, vertical multithreading in the MAJC architecture 
allows the CPU to switch to a new instruction stream whenever there is a cache miss. 
This increase in CPU utilization, coupled with instruction level parallelism gained from 
VLIW, significantly improves overall throughput. In order for vertical multithreading to 
be effective, the load time from the memory to the cache (upon cache miss) should be 
much greater than the switch time between instruction streams. To enable fast context 
switching, references to the threads (states) need to be stored. The large register file in 
MAJC allows the architecture to maintain reference information of four threads and 
effect fast switching between instruction streams. The MAJC architecture permits 
monitoring and trapping any register overlaps that may occur when storing reference 
information of multiple threads. This is important to ensure accuracy in processing thread 
information. 

4.4 Comparison of Special Purpose Programmable Processors 

The advantage of realizing an algorithm on silicon is to exploit the speed offered by a 
direct implementation as compared to a state machine driven execution through a 
programmable model. In the programmable scenario, a data path that has already been 
realized on chip can execute only a specific set of operations. Any algorithm that does not 
have those specific operations needs to be interpreted in terms of those instructions. This 
consumes time and power. 

• These processors do not employ complex control mechanisms such as out-of-order 
issue, hence they consume lesser power than the general purpose microprocessors. 
Moreover they operate at lower frequencies, which reduces the power consumption. 
Most of the programmable processors that utilize a truly programmable core have 
power consumptions beyond 4-5 watts (as shown in Table 2). Only those processors 
that use a programmable core for the purpose of minimally controlling the functional 
units on the chip consume lower than 2-3 watts. 

• Similar to conventional DSPs they use non cache on-chip memories. Some of them 
such as the MAP1000A, have features such as TLBs which enable virtual memory 
addressing like the general purpose microprocessors. This feature increases the 
addressable memory space, but reduces the speed of access. 

• Most of these processors have VLIW control rather than superscalar control. This 
provides higher performance with lesser control circuit complexity. 

• To enable higher arithmetic performance for media specific applications, they employ 
SIMD style of instruction execution. Here, the media processors have more function 




units than issue slots. They also have features to support operations on parallel- 
packed data, which exploits parallelism to a large extent in media processing. A few 
of them like the FR500 and MAJC employ speculative thread control to optimize 
branch prediction. 

• Processors like MAJC have registers that are data agnostic. This reduces the control 
mechanisms for separately handling the storage of floating and fixed-point data. With 
this feature the processor lends itself to be naturally scalable. 

• Some of the processors offer the ease of programming and debugging through the use 
of high-level language support, but this requires high optimization of the VLIW code. 

The above-mentioned features offer the advantages of low power and area, time 
optimized implementations. But the design and debugging phases involved in designing 
such application specific programmable processors, tends to drive the development cost 
higher. Moreover, for mobile multimedia applications, it is desirable to have power 
consumptions in the order of a watt or. less. 



Table 2 State of the art special purpose programmable processors 
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5 Dedicated Implementations: 

The dedicated class of implementations competes and complements the programmable 
class of processors. In configurations where a central RISC controller coordinates the 
movement of data between various dedicated units, they act a complementary role. But in 
configurations where they are used as stand alone accelerators, they compete with the 
programmable class of processors. This class of processors can be classified into single 
chip/monolithic and distributed/chip set implementations. They have power dissipations 
in the order of 3-4 watts, but use less than 100K transistors per functional unit. 
The C-cube DVxpress-MX25 codec [63] is a single-chip, multi-format codec with 
support for 25 Mbit/s DV formats (including DVCPRO, miniDV, and DVCam) and 4;2:2 
MPEG-2. [64] discusses an ASIC for Motion Estimation and Compensation which can be 
used in conjunction with a fixed point DSP chip for MPEG-4 decoding. [12] discusses 
the design of a 2D discrete cosine transform (2D-DCT) processor. The processor has 
about 50k transistors. It is able to process 400 Mpixels per second and at a clock 
frequency of 600 MHz, which satisfies the requirements of real time high definition 
moving pictures in the MPEG-2 standard. Another DCT core processor has been 
proposed by [14]. This architecture applies a fast DCT algorithm and multiplier- 
accumulator based on the distributed algorithm, which reduces the hardware requirement 
and achieves high operational speeds. 
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[66] discusses a multiple chip based implementation, which proposes an array 
architecture for MPEG-4 image compositing. The coprocessor architecture works in 
parallel to an MPEG-4 video- and audio-decoder, and performs computation and 
bandwidth intensive low-level tasks for image compositing. The processor consists of an 
SIMD array of 16 DSPs to reach the required processing power for real-time image 
warping, alpha-blending and 3D rendering tasks. The flexible architecture allows the 
adaptation of the processing resources to the specific needs of different tasks and 
applications. The processor has an object-oriented cache architecture with 2D virtual, 
address space, that allows concurrent and conflict-free access to shared data objects for 
all 16 DSPs. 

From sections 3.3 and 4.4 and 5, we observe that the dedicated approach offers the 
advantages of high speed and low power, yet their design and debugging phases involve a 
significant amount of time thus being cost prohibitive making them unsuitable for low 
cost mobile media applications. The complexity, variety of techniques and tools, and the 
high computation, storage and I/O bandwidths associated with multimedia processing 
pose challenges, particularly from the points of scalability, resource utilization and real- 
time implementation. For example, compression standards such as MPEG-4 and JPEG 
2000 that have been recently proposed, offer high interactivity to the user, which 
translates to a dynamic change in the computing resources at both the encoder and 
decoder units. From Tables 1 and 2 it can be observed that, although the programmable 
architectures offer flexibility in implementation, yet the power dissipation is not suitable 
for mobile applications. The power consumptions vary from 1 watt to 74 watts, which is 
an expensive solution for mobile applications demanding power consumptions below 
500mW. Most of the processor architectures do not offer the facility to exploit 
parallelism at the thread level, which is essential to cater to flexibility at higher levels of 
the application as in the case of MPEG-4. Only a few of the special purpose 
programmable processors have high-level language programmability (which provides 
ease of programming and debugging); whereas most of them offer firmware- 
programming facility. These drawbacks have lead into the exploration of the 
reconfigurable architecture design space. 

6 Need for Reconfigurable Media Processing 

Multimedia processing involves the manipulation of various facets of media data that 
have a number of commonalities and differences with each other. The commonalities 
offer the potential to exploit the parallelism and redundancies, while the differences 
demand the use of a flexible approach. It is our belief that the recent MPEG-4 [67] 
standard has the complexity and flexibility that point to explore the opportunities for 
Reconfigurable computing. MPEG-4 employs a variety of algorithms and coding modes, 
requiring a more generic approach in hardware than the dedicated approach. Hence there 
is a need for: 

• Assessment of resources required to implement MPEG-4 through a detailed 
complexity analysis [6?], [69]. 

• Understand the static and dynamic nature of MPEG-4 operations with reference to 
size, quality and mode of operation. 

• Design a dynamically configurable hardware for MPEG-4 implementation. 




6.1 Complexity Analysis of MPEG-4 VVM 

This paper analyzes the complexity of the VOP-related video profiles of the MPEG-4 
standard in terras of basic operations. The computational complexity has been estimated 
from the perspectives of both the Encoder and Decoder. The MPEG-4 video data was 
classified at various levels of abstraction - Video Object Layer, Video Object Plane and 
Macroblock (MB). The complexity analysis was performed on each of the data types and 
estimated in terms of basic operations for the lowest level of classification. The overall 
complexity at any level of data classification can then be obtained by the aggregate of the 
complexities at the lower level. A probability model has been employed for a realistic 
estimate of the computational complexity. The encoding and decoding of the different 
kinds of VOPs (depending on the profile) that constitute an MPEG-4 video are now 
presented. 

There are three kinds of VOPs, namely, the Intra (I), Predictive (P) and Bidirectionally 
Predictive (B) VOP. In order to analyze the complexity, all the possible coding modes for 
both the I- VOP and the P-VOP have been analyzed. An analysis of MPEG-4 video 
encoder and decoder tools shows that three classes of algorithms with similar properties 
exist The grouping is as shown in Table 3. The analysis also shows significant 
differences in data widths and parallelism. 



Table 3 Groups of algorithms within MPEG-4 
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Based on the precision analysis in [13], we see that data width varies between 5 to 64 bits 
(Figure 6). In addition to integer operations, floating point operations are also a part of 
graphics processing. Figure 1 1 shows the large change in the complexity of the decoding 
process on a test sequence of a weather video in terms of MIPS. 
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Figure 6 Complexity encountered in "Decoding" the Weather Sequence 

The analysis of the Shape coding module of MPEG-4 is chosen as an example to 
demonstrate the potential for reconfigurability. The individual steps in the analysis 
process are as follows: 

• Identification of the coding modes and the individual modules involved in shape 
coding. 

• Identification of common resources among these modules. 

• Number of times the resources are employed in each mode. 

The operations involved in shape coding are as follows. 
L Motion Estimation 

2. Motion Compensation 

3. Mode Decision 

4. Conversion ratio (CR) determination algorithm 

5. Encoding Decision 

The modes for encoding Intra BABs (Binary Alpha Block) are as shown in Figure 7. 

The resources that are common to all operations in shape coding were identified as 
follows: 

• Sum of Absolute Difference module (SAD) 

• Down Sampler module (DS) 

• UpSampler module (US) 

• Transposer iyiodule(TR) 

• Context based Arithmetic Encoder module (CAE) 
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Figure 7 Encoding Algorithm for Intra BABs 



From Figure 8 it can be observed that the resource SAD is extensively used in Modes 3, 
4 and 5 of the Intra BAB encoding process, thus pointing to high reusability of these 
resources among the various modules. 





Figure 8 Complexity of Shape Coding of INTRA BABs 

Table 4 shows the concurrency between the sub-operations involved in shape coding. It 
also shows the data dependency between the operations. This analysis aids in exploiting 
control parallelism between sub-operations. Each operation is associated with a unique 
number. For example, operation number 9 represents the upsampling of a shape block 
from 4x4 to 16x16 pixel size. As an example of concurrency, refer to the above table. 
Operation numbered 9 can concurrently be executed with operations 17,18,19,20 and 
21. 



Table 4 Concurrency between the sub-operations involved in shape coding 
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3. Saturation of coefficients 
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It can be seen that even in the case of shape coding module (which is a small potion of 
the entire MPEG-4 set of operations) there is a significant repetition in terms of the usage 
of the basic computational blocks. This points to the potential for extensive opportunities 
for exploiting reconfigurable implementations of multimedia algorithms. In the 
following section, we present an overview of reconfigurable solutions for general purpose 
computing followed by the proposed design methodology for designing a reconfigurable 
multimedia processor. 

6.2 Reconfigurable Processors: 

The availability of large, fast, FPGAs is making possible reconfigurable implementations 
Figure 9). FPGAs consist of arrays of configurable logic blocks (CLBs) that implements 
various logical functions. The latest FPGAs from vendors like Xilinx and Altera can be 
partially configured in less than a millisecond. It is expected that devices with 
configuration times as low as 100 microseconds will be available within the next two 
years. Ultimately, computing devices may be able to adapt the underlying hardware 
dynamically in response to changes in the input data or processing environment. 

COMJTCURABlfi . . . 




Figure 9 Configurable Computing 

There are two dominant features that differentiate reconfigurable architectures [71] from 
special purpose computing architectures: (i) instructions which program the functionality 
of the device, and (ii) flexible interconnects which support task dependent data flow 
between operations. The reprogrammable space is characterized by the allocation and 
structure of these resources. Computational tasks can be implemented on a reconfigurable 
device with intermediate data flowing from the generating function to the receiving 
function. The salient features of reconfigurable machines are: ■ 

• Instructions are locally configured instead of broadcasting a new instruction every 
clock cycle, thus allowing the reconfigurable device to effectively process more 
instructions into active silicon in each cycle. 

• Intermediate values are routed in parallel from producing functions to consuming 
functions (as space permits) rather than forcing all communication to take place 
through a central resource bottleneck. 

• Memory and interconnect resources are distributed and are deployed based on need 
rather than being centralized, hence presenting opportunities to extract parallelism at 
various levels. 

The networks connecting the CLBs can range from full connectivity crossbar to neighbor 
only connecting mesh networks. The best characterization to date which empirically 
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measures the growth in the interconnection requirements with respect to the number of 
look-up tables (LUTs) is the Rent's rule which is given as follows: 



Where N l ° corresponds to the* number of interconnections (in/out lines) in a region 
containing Ngatcs- C and p are empirical constants. For logical functions typically p ranges 
from 0.5<p<0.7. 

It has been shown [71] (by building the FPGA based on Rent's model and using a 
hierarchical approach) that the instruction sizes in traditional FPGAs are higher than 
necessary, by at least a factor of 2-4. Therefore for rapid configuration, off-chip context 
loading becomes slow due to the large amount of configuration data that must be 
transferred across a limited bandwidth VO path. It is also shown that greater word widths 
increase wiring requirements, while decreasing switching requirements. In addition, 
larger granularity data paths can be used to reduce instruction overheads. The utility of 
this optimization largely depends on the granularity of the data which needs to be 
processed. However, if the architectural granularity is larger than the task granularity, the 
device's computational power will be under utilized. 

Some of the approaches towards designing reconfigurable processors for multimedia 
applications include PipeRench [72], MorphoSys [73] and Chimaera [74]. 
PipeRench is a coprocessor for streaming multimedia acceleration. PipeRench enables 
fast, robust compilers, supports forward compatibility, and virtualizes configurations, 
thus removing the fixed size constraint present in other fabrics. The PipeRench 
architecture has been optimized to balance the needs of the compiler against the 
limitations of variable data paths on silicon. 

The MorphoSys reconfigurable system combines a reconfigurable array of processor cells 
with a RISC processor core and a high bandwidth memory interface unit [75], [76] and 
[77] are other implementations that attempt to provide reconfigurable multimedia 
accelerator units. 

CHIMAERA is a dynamically scheduled superscalar processor with a tightly-coupled 
reconfigurable functional unit. It is capable of: (1) mapping a set of instructions onto 
RFU operations, (2) converting control-flow into RFU operations. 

Current approaches towards building a reconfigurable processor are targeted towards 
general purpose computing or a limited range of media specific applications and are not 
specifically tuned for mobile multimedia applications. The increasing demand for mobile 
multimedia processing applications with stringent constraints for low power, low chip 
area and high flexibility at both the encoder and decoder naturally demand the design and 
development of a dynamically reconfigurable multimedia processor. The methodology 
for the design of a reconfigurable media processor is now presented. 

63 An Approach to building Reconfigurable Media Processors 
A media processing algorithm coded in a high level language like CI C++ or Java cannot 
effectively express the parallelism for execution on a hardware engine. In order to make 
a judicious decision on the relative components that need to be executed in hardware and 
software (running on a general purpose microprocessor), a suitable hardware software- 
partitioning algorithm must be designed which is targeted for media processing 
applications. This must be followed by scheduling the component that needs to be 
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implemented on hardware as well as temporal partitioning of the code onto the target 
architecture. The following steps summarize the proposed design philosophy. 

(a) Reconfigurable Module design 

A central feature in traditional engineering of computer systems is the requirement for 
partitioning of the system into hardware and software components [78]. Until recently, 
programmability was thought of only at the software level, but with the advent of Virtual 
Socket Interface (VSI) for system-on-chip design, there is also an element of 
programmability at the chip level. A common technique used for partitioning is to map 
the computationally expensive portions onto hardware and port the remaining portions 
onto software. One such approach [79] pre-synthesizes functions into hardware modules 
and stored as a library. We propose a tool to perform the partitioning and search for 
reconfigurable hardware patterns. This tool can be divided into 3 major modules: 

(i) Parser and Recurring pattern analyzer 

(ii) Parser Profiler 

(iii) Partitibner and Router 

• Parser and Recurring pattern analyser: It generates a tree consisting of nodes and 
arcs to represent the data flow and control flow of the application. The input to the 
parser is the assembly code of the UltraSPARC V-9 architecture. The given C code is 
compiled using gcc with an optimization for the V-9 architecture. The need to adopt 
the analysis on the assembly code is that, it provides the advantages of 
o language independence 

o timing analysis for low-level granularity of operations such as parts of a 
functional equation. 

o It also gives statistics on the scheduling, number of registers used, number of 
memory transfers and timing of execution on a standard RISC processor 
against which proposed processor architectures can be compared. 
The parser identifies (i) data flow graphs and (ii) control flow graphs. 

The recurring pattern analyzer uses a clustering based approach to identify specific 
sequences of operations that can potentially be implemented in hardware. The clusters are 
sequences of fundamental RISC instructions. Based on a hierarchical approach, clustering 
results in modules with varying levels of granularity. The clusters are denoted by G n m 
.where n denotes the granularity level and m denotes the type of cluster at the given level 
of granularity. A detailed analysis of the video encoding module of the MPEG-4 standard 
shows that parts of the assembly code to load indexed array members involve sequences 
of arithmetic computations along with data transfer operations which occur repeatedly 
over a large number of iterations and in almost all modules of the encoding process. A 
group of simple instructions such as load, move etc, form part of the lower of finer 
granular clusters with granularity level being one. Examples of such clusters are shown in 
Figure 10. 
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Mem denotes a memory location 
Rl, R2 etc denote registers 



Figure 10 Level 1 Modules 

At this level of granularity, the sources for the cluster opcodes are registers or 
memory locations or constants. 

The following example illustrates the clustering process up to 4 levels of granularity. 
From the clustering mechanism, it can be observed that groups of low-level 
instructions can be grouped into modules which need not have any equivalent pattern 
at the functional level of the algorithm in the high level language. In Figure 11, a tree 
-based representation of the following computation is represented: 



(y__data[M] + y_data[I+l] + y_data[I+8])/3 
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A combination of sequences of level 1 and primary machine instructions, can be further 
clustered into a higher granularity cluster with level 2 and so on. 

At the next higher level of granularity (level 2), the source opcodes are the level 1 
modules. The destination opcodes can be arithmetic opcodes such as add, sub, mul etc. 
These constitute level 2 modules. Examples include G 2 i , G 2 2 etc shown in Figure 14: ■ 




G 2 2 



Figure 14 Level 2 Modules 

The clustering tool searches all such combinations to obtain modules at higher levels 
of granularity. Some fundamental rules at higher levels of clustering include: 

(i) The destination opcode can be either an arithmetic operation or a module of 
the same level as the target cluster. 

(ii) Only two source opcodes can exist for one destination opcode. 

(iii) To cluster a pattern into a module of level n, at least one of the source opcodes 
should be of granularity n-1 and none of them may be of the level n or higher. 

(iv) All modules are currently data agnostic. 

The tree obtained from the profiler is scanned for recurring patterns in order to choose 
the optimal level of granularity of recurrence. These form the basic building blocks of 
the architecture. 

In figure 15 and 16, coarser level of granularity based level 2 and 3 modules replace 
more complex instruction sequences. 
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A count of such modules at every level of granularity can be obtained for an entire 
algorithm. These statistics combined with the weights associated with each module based 
on the complexity of computation and data movement will help determine the extent of 
. reconfiguraion and the routing patterns on the processor. A library of hardware modules 
is developed for these patterns to facilitate the design of an embedded memory system, 
control logic and data paths of the reconfigurable processor. 

The tool also performs an analysis of the control structures. Control flow graphs include 
structures such as for loops, do while loops and if-then-else statements. Detecting 
conditional structures such as if-then-else statements exposes thread level parallelism. 
Parallelism at the level of threads is a dominating factor in the design of hardware 
support for speculative execution. For example, the if-then-else control structure at the 
higher level of control such as 

if(GetVopQuantType(curr)) 



launches two threads BlockQuantMPEG and BlockQuantH263 in parallel! At any point 
during the quantization process if the feedback to the encoder necessitates a change from 
one type to another, then an instantaneous change can be applied due to the parallel 
running thread, A hierarchical based detection mechanism helps in restricting the search 
for cluster based patterns in data flow graphs in order to perform the search in real time. 
Currendy we are designing algorithms to detect the patterns in real time. 

• Profiler: It generates statistics about the execution behavior of the input application, 
e.g., the average number of times a loop is executed and the number of times a 
condition is successful. For an application like MPEG 4, the profiling tool presented . 
in [80] is a good starting step. However, a more sophisticated tool based on the 
architecture of the underlying reconfigurable processor, needs to be developed to 
perform profiling for emerging multimedia standards. This takes into consideration 
both onrchip and off-chip memory transactions. Based on the profiling statistics, 
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additional weights are assigned to the nodes and arcs of the trees generated by the 
parser. 

• Partitioner and Router: Based on the library built from the recurring pattern 
analysis and the feasibility of routing, the partitioner assigns modules of the input 
application to either hardware or software. The router places the hardware modules 
on the chip, in order to minimize the amount of data movement and maximize 
resource utilization between reconfigurations. 

(b) Temporal Partitioning: 

Temporal partitioning divides the design into mutually exclusive, limited size segments 
such that the logic required to implement a segment is less than or equal to the logic 
capacity of a configurable processor. Such segments can be scheduled for execution in 
proper order to ensure correct overall execution. Since run time reconfiguration imposes 
the constraint of changing resource count from cycle to cycle, there arises a need to 
perform a two layered scheduling before subjecting the hardware implementable modules 
to temporal partitioning. The first layer performs time constrained scheduling. The 
second layer performs a scheduling on the results of the first layer with either circular or 
learning/rule-based algorithms. The results of this process are then subjected to temporal 
partitioning. 

A detailed complexity analysis of a variety of multimedia algorithms followed by the . 
proposed methodology will enable the development of a fully automated hardware- 
software co-design tool. This will facilitate the design of dynamically reconfigurable 
multimedia processor. 



Multimedia processing is becoming increasingly important with wide variety of 
applications ranging from multimedia cell phones to high definition interactive television. 
Media processing involves the capture, storage, manipulation and transmission of 
multimedia objects such as text, handwritten data, audio objects, still images, 2D/3D 
graphics, animation and full-motion video. A number of implementation strategies have 
been proposed for processing multimedia data. These approaches can be broadly 
classified based on the evolution of processing architectures and the functionality of the 
processors. Based on evolution of the processing architectures, existing solutions for 
media processing can be broadly classified as Programmable processors, Dedicated 
implementations and Reconfigurable processors. Programmable processors include 
General Purpose Programmable processors based on a Complex Instruction Set or a 
Reduced Instruction Set and specialized programmable processors. The instruction sets of 
general-purpose programmable processors, which were originally meant only for general 
purpose applications, have now added media specific extensions to their Instruction Set 
Architectures (IS As) to enhance the performance of media specific applications. Special 
purpose programmable processors have evolved starting with the early DSP processors 
(meant only for audio processing) to the state of the art Video/ Graphics processors. In 
order to provide media processing solutions to different consumer markets, designers 
have combined some of the classical features from both the functional and evolution 
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based classifications resulting in many hybrid solutions. We have also performed a 
detailed complexity analysis of the recent multimedia standard (MPEG-4) which has 
shown the potential for reconfigurable computing, that adapts the underlying hardware 
dynamically in response to changes in the input data or processing environment. We 
therefore propose a methodology for designing a reconfigurable media processor. This 
involves hardware-software co-design implemented in the form of a parser, profiler, 
recurring pattern analyzer, spatial and temporal partitioner. The proposed methodology 
enables efficient partitioning of resources for complex and time critical multimedia 
applications. 
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Abstract 

Current approaches towards building a reconfigurable 
processor are targeted towards' general purpose 
computing or a limited range of media specific 
applications and are not specifically tuned for mobile 
multimedia applications. The increasing demand for 
mobile multimedia processing with stringent constraints 
for low power, low chip area and high flexibility at both 
the encoder and decoder naturally demand the design and 
development of a dynamically reconfigurable multimedia 
processor. We have performed a detailed complexity 
analysis of the MPEG-4 video coding mode which has 
illustrated the potential for reconfigurable computing. We 
have recently proposed a methodology for designing a 
reconfigurable media processor. This involves the design 
of a parser that identifies data/control flow graphs 
generated from the input assembly code of an UltraSPARC 
V-9 architecture; recurring pattern analyzer that uses a 
clustering based approach to identify specific sequences of 
operations that can potentially be implemented in 
hardware; and finally a count of such modules at every 
level of granularity with the associated weights based on 
the complexity of computation and data transfers used by 
partitioner and router. In this paper we then propose the 
design of the parser and pattern recognizer with results for 
detecting the reconfigurable patterns in MPEG4. 



1 Introduction 

Multimedia processing involves the manipulation of 
various facets of media data that have a number of 
commonalities and differences with each other. The 
commonalities offer the potential to exploit the parallelism 
and redundancies, while the differences demand the use of 
a flexible approach. It is our belief that the recent MPEG-4 
[2] standard has the complexity and flexibility that point to 
explore the opportunities for reconfigurable computing. 
Hence there is a need for assessment of resources required 



to implement MPEG-4 through a detailed complexity 
analysis [3], [4]; understanding the static and dynamic 
nature of MPEG-4 operations with reference to size, 
quality and mode of operation and finally designing a 
dynamically configurable hardware for MPEG-4 
implementation. 

A number of implementation strategies have been 
proposed for processing multimedia data. These 
approaches can be broadly classified based on evolution of 
media processing architectures and functionality. In order 
to provide media processing solutions to different 
consumer markets, designers have combined some of the 
classical features from both the functional and evolution 
based classifications resulting in many hybrid solutions. 
The complexity, real time constraints and die need for low 
power, area ano! cost efficient implementations can not all 
be satisfied by the existing solution strategies, therefore we 
have recently proposed a methodology for designing a 
reconfigurable media processor[l].This involves hardware- 
software co-design implemented in the form of a parser, 
recurring pattern analyzer, partitioner and router. In this 
paper we propose the design of the parser and pattern 
recognizer with results. Paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 gives an overview of reconfigurable processors, 
section 3 explains the methodology as well as the details pf 
parser and pattern analyzer followed by results and 
conclusion. 

2 Reconfigurable Processors: 

The availability of large, fast, FPGAs is making 
reconfigurable implementations possible. FPGAs consist 
of arrays of configurable logic blocks (CLBs) that 
implements various logical functions. The latest FPGAs 
from vendors like Xilinx and Altera can be partially 
configured in less than a millisecond. It is expected that 
devices with configuration times as low as 100 
microseconds will be available within the next two years. 
There are two dominant features that differentiate 




reconfigurable architectures [5] from special purpose 
computing architectures: (0 instructions which program the 
functionality of the device, and (ii) flexible interconnects 
which support task dependent data flow between 
operations. The reprogrammable space is characterized by 
the allocation and structure of these resources. 
Computational tasks can be implemented on a 
reconfigurable device with intermediate data flowing from 
the generating function to the receiving function. The 
salient features of reconfigurable machines are: 

• Instructions are locally configured instead of 
broadcasting a new instruction every clock cycle, thus 
allowing the reconfigurable device to effectively 
process more instructions into active silicon in each 
cycle. 

• Intermediate values are routed in parallel from 
producing functions to consuming functions (as space 
permits) rather than forcing all communication to take 
place through a central resource bottleneck. 

• Memory and interconnect resources are distributed 
and are deployed based on need rather than being 
centralized, hence presenting opportunities to extract 
parallelism at various levels. 

Some of the approaches towards designing reconfigurable 
processors for multimedia applications include PipeRench 
[6], MorphoSys [7] and Chimaera [8]. PipeRench is a 
coprocessor for streaming multimedia acceleration. 
PipeRench enables fast, robust compilers, supports forward 
compatibility, and virtualizes configurations, thus 
removing the fixed size constraint present in other fabrics. 
The PipeRench architecture has been optimized to balance 
the needs of the compiler against the limitations of variable 
data paths on silicon. The MorphoSys reconfigurable 
system combines a reconfigurable array of processor cells 
with a RISC processor core and a high bandwidth memory 
interface unit [9], [10] and [11] are other implementations 
that attempt to provide reconfigurable multimedia 
accelerator units.chimaera is a dynamically scheduled 
superscalar processor with a tightly-coupled reconfigurable 
functional unit It is capable of: (i) mapping a set of 
instructions onto reconfigurable functional unit (RFU) 
operations, (ii) converting control-flow into RFU 
operations.Current approaches towards building a 
reconfigurable processor are targeted towards general 
purpose computing or a limited range of media specific 
applications and are not specifically tuned for mobile 
multimedia applications. The methodology for the design 
of a reconfigurable media processor is now presented. 

3 Parser and Pattern Analyzer 

A media processing algorithm coded in a high level 
language like CI C++ or Java cannot effectively express 
the parallelism for execution on a hardware engine. A 



central feature in traditional engineering of computer 
systems is the requirement for partitioning of the system 
into hardware and software components [12]. A common 
technique used for partitioning is to map the 
computationally expensive portions onto hardware and port 
the remaining portions onto software. One such approach 
[13] p re-synthesizes functions into hardware modules and 
stored as a library. In order to make a judicious decision on 
the relative components that need to be executed in 
hardware and software (running on a general purpose 
microprocessor), a suitable hardware software- partitioning 
algorithm must be designed which is targeted for media 
processing applications. Hardware software partitioning 
must be followed by scheduling the component that needs 
to be implemented on hardware as well as temporal 
partitioning of the code onto the target architecture. We 
have recently proposed a methodology for the design of 
reconfigurable multimedia processor. The following steps 
summarize the proposed design philosophy perform the 
partitioning and search for reconfigurable hardware 
patterns. 

(i) Parser 

(ii) Recurring pattern analyzer 

(iii) Partitioner and Router 

Parser generates a tree consisting of nodes and arcs to 
represent the data flow and control flow of the application. 
The input to the parser is the assembly code of the 
UltraSPARC V-9 architecture. The given C code is 
compiled using gcc with an optimization for the V-9 
architecture. The need to adopt the analysis on the 
assembly code is that, it provides the advantages of 
language independence and tirning analysis for low-level 
granularity of operations such as parts of a functional 
equation. It also provides statistics on scheduling, number 
of registers used, number of memory transfers and timing 
of execution on a standard RISC processor against which 
proposed processor architectures can be compared. The 
parser identifies (I) data flow graphs and (ii) control flow 
graphs. We propose the design of parser and 
reconfigurable pattern analyzer tool for detecting 
reconfigurable patterns in MPEG4. The recurring pattern 
analyzer uses a clustering based approach to identify 
specific sequences of operations that can potentially be 
implemented in hardware. The clusters are sequences of 
fundamental RISC instructions. Based on a hierarchical 
approach, clustering results in modules with varying levels 
of granularity. The clusters are denoted by G n ra where n 
denotes the granularity level and m denotes the type of 
cluster at the given level of granularity. A detailed analysis 
of the video encoding module of the MPEG-4 standard 
shows that parts of the assembly code to load indexed array 
elements involve sequences of arithmetic computations 
along with data transfer operations which occur repeatedly 



over a large number of iterations and in almost all modules 
of the encoding process. A group of simple instructions 
such as load, move etc, are typically present at the bottom 
level of finer granular clusters (granularity level being 
one). Examples shown in Figure L 



level of granularity (level 2), the source opcodes are the 
level 1 modules. The destination opcodes can be arithmetic 
opcodes such as add, sub, mul etc. These constitute level 2 
modules. Examples include G 2 | , G\ etc shown in Figure 




Mem denotes a memory location 
Rl, 32 etc denote registers 



Figure 1 Level 1 Modules 

At this level of granularity, the sources for the cluster 
opcodes are registers or memory locations or constants.The 
following example illustrates the clustering process up to 
four levels of granularity. From the clustering mechanism, 
it can be observed that groups of low-level instructions can 
be grouped into modules which need not have any 
equivalent pattern at the functional level of the algorithm 
in the high level language. In Figure 2 and 3, a tree -based 
representation of the following computation is represented: 

(y_data[I-l] + y_data[I+l] + y_data[l+8])/3 

A combination of sequences of level I and primary 
machine instructions, can be further clustered into a higher 
granularity cluster (level 2) and so on. At the next higher 




G 2 ! G 2 * 
Figure 4 Level 2 Modules 



The clustering tool searches all such combinations to 
obtain modules at higher levels of granularity. There ire 
fundamental rules at higher levels of clustering such as the 
destination opcode can be either an arithmetic operation or 
a module of the same level as the target cluster. Only two 
source opcodes can exist corresponding to each 
destination opcode. To cluster a pattern into a module of 
level n, at least one of the source opcodes should be of 
granularity n-1 and none of them may be of the level n or 
higher. The tree obtained from the parser is scanned for 
recurring patterns in order to choose the optimal level of 
granularity of recurrence. These form the basic building 
blocks of the architecture. In figure 5 and 6, coarser level 
of granularity modules based on level 2 and 3 modules 
replace more complex instruction sequences. A count of 
such modules at every level of granularity can be obtained 
for an entire algorithm. These statistics combined with the 
weights associated with each module based on the 
complexity of computation and data movements will help 
determine the extent of reconfiguration and the routing 
patterns on the processor. A library of hardware modules is 
developed for these patterns to facilitate the design of an 
embedded memory system, control logic and data paths of 
the reconflgurable processor. The tool also performs an 
analysis of the control structures. Control flow graphs 
include structures such as for loops, do while loops and if- 
then-else statements. Detecting conditional structures such 
as if-then-else statements exposes thread level parallelism. 




Parallelism at the level of threads is a dominating factor in 
the design of hardware support for speculative execution. 
For example, the if-then-else control structure at the higher 
level of control such as; 



if(GetVopQuantType(curr)) 

' B1ockQuantMPEG{c<>eiL^ 
eff ind) 

} 

else 
) 

launches two threads BIockQuantMPEG and 
BlockQuantU263 in parallel. At any point during the 
quantization process if the feedback to the encoder 
necessitates a change from one type to another, then an 
instantaneous switch can be applied due to the parallel 
running thread. In the assembly level we are able to detect 
the beginning and ending points of and else parts. We are 
also able to make this detection for any control statement 
including nested for loops or nested if statements or 
combinations of the two. 

A hierarchical based detection mechanism helps in 
restricting the search for cluster based patterns in data flow 
graphs in order to perform the search in real time. 
Currently we are designing algorithms to detect the 
patterns in real time. Based on (he library built from the 
recurring pattern analysis and the feasibility of routing, the 
partitioner assigns modules of the input application to 
either hardware or software. The router places the 
hardware modules on the chip, in order to minimize the 
amount of data movement and maxi m ize resource 
utilization between reconfigurations. 

Temporal partitioning divides the design into mutually 
exclusive, limited size segments- such mat the logic 
required to implement a segment is less than or equal to the 
logic capacity of a configurable processor. Such segments 
can be scheduled for execution in proper order to ensure 
correct overall execution. Since run time reconfiguration 
imposes the constraint of changing resource count from 
cycle to cycle, there arises a need to perform a two layered 
scheduling before subjecting the nardware implementable 
modules to temporal partitioning. The first layer performs 
time constrained scheduling. The second layer performs a 
scheduling on the results of the first layer with either 
circular or leamingfrule-based algorithms. The results of 
this process are then subjected to temporal partitioning. 
A detailed complexity analysis of a variety of multimedia 
algorithms followed by the above methodology will enable 
the development of a fully automated hardware-software 



co-design tool. This will facilitate the design of 
dynamically reconfigurable multimedia processor. 

4 Results and Conclusion 

We have executed the pattern recognizer tool for 
various algorithms in MPEG4. We present the results 
obtained for motion estimation, macro block motion 
estimation, quantization motion compensation, Discrete 
Wavelet Transform (DWT), Inverse DWT, shape coding 
and sprite coding. From figure 7 load, move, and shift 
operations occur quite frequently reaching to almost 40 % 
in some cases. Our tool searches for combinations of G 
modules that are close to each other in the parse tree to 
form larger clusters. Then it detects how frequently these 
clusters are occurring in the code. As shown in figure 7 at 
granularity level one, since "load" operation has the 
highest frequency, the tool first searches for relationship 
between that module and others. The results in figure 8 
show that in DWT a "load" operation (module G l 3 ) is 
more likely to be clustered with itself or G l t . On the other 
hand in motion compensation module G l 3 is more likely to 
be clustered with G\ hence forming level two ( G » ) 
clusters. The availability of this information a priori in the 
execution of each of the modules in MPEG4 video 
processing allows us to determine the resources required 
and frequency of usage of library modules. This will 
facilitate the design of interconnection and routing 
architecture design. In the future we will detect all possible 
combinations of library modules to determine the optimal 
level of granularity for hardware software partitioning and 
routing architecture. Following that, based on the library 
built from the recurring pattern analysis and the feasibility 
of routing, the partitioner assigns modules of the input 
application to either hardware or software. The router 
places the hardware modules on the chip, in order to 
minimize the amount of data movement and maximize 
resource utilization between reconfigurations. The 
proposed methodology enables efficient partitioning of 
resources for complex and time critical multimedia 
applications. 

5 Summary 

There is an increase in demand for reconfigurable 
multimedia processors in applications such as MPEG4 
video application. We have recently presented a 
methodology for designing a reconfigurable media 
processor. In this paper we have detailed the design of the 
parser and recurring pattern analyzer and shown the results 
for MPEG4 video processing. 
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Detailed description of invention 
Control and data processing pattern extraction from source code for multimedia 

applications 

The following flow chart gives the chronological sequence of the main tasks involved 




Extraction of control and data processing patterns 
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High level C code of the target application is converted to assembly code as first step of . 
the designing a reconfigurable processor for it. Then the assembly code is analyzed to 
detect the recurring patterns. However before that step the assembly code needs to be 
preprocessed. The following section explains the expander tool implemented for that 
preprocessing purpose. 

First the need for preprocessing is explained with an example. The sample code 
includes main.c, findsumx and findsub.c as shown in appendix- A. The assembly codes of 
those functions (main.s, findsum.s, findsub.s) are shown in appendixes B through D. In 
main.s we see that findsumQ function is called twice. Trying to detect the recurring 
patterns in main.s might not give us all possible patterns since the assembly code of 
called functions are missing. For that purpose the main function needs to be expanded 
meaning that assembly code of all called functions need to be inserted to the place where 
it is called. 

The steps included in expanderO function is explained next: 

Input : .s files ( main.s, findsum.s findsub.s ) 

Step-1 : Parse .s files 

In this step for each .s file a doubly linked list is created where each node stores 
one instruction with operands and each node has pointers to the previous and next 
instructions in the assembly code. Parser ignores all commented out lines, lines without 
instructions except the labels such as 
Main: 
XL3: 

Each label starting with XL is replaced with a unique number (unique over all functions ) 
Step-2: Expand 

Each .s file has been parsed and stored in separate linked lists. In this step 
expander moves through the nodes of linked list that stores main.s. If a function call is 
detected that function is searched through all linked lists. When it is found, that function 
from beginning to the end is copied and inserted into the place where it is called. Then 
expander continues moving through the nodes where it stopped. Expanding continues 
until the end of main.s is reached Noe that if an inserted function is also calling some 
other function expander also expands it until every called function is inserted to the right 
place. 

In the sample code, mainO function is calling the findsumO function twice and findsumO 
function is calling the findsubO function. The output of the expander is shown in 
Appendix-E. 

Step-3: Create control flow linked list 

The main.s has been expanded and stored in a doubly linked list, next step is to 
create another doubly linked list ( control Jlow_linked_Jist ) that stores the control flow 
information. This will be used to analyze the control flow structure of the application 
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code, to detect the starting and ending places of functions, control structures ( loops, 
if.else statements, etc. ). The control flow linked list helps to position the place of the 
beginning and ending of each function, and control structures without having to search 
them through the expanded linked list. 

This module moves through nodes of the expanded linked list and if a node 
belongs to a : 

• label 

• function 

• conditional 

• unconditional branch 

a new node is created to be appended to the control flow linked list by setting the 
member pointers as defined below. 

If the current node is a 

• function label 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the function label node 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the beginning of the function (the next 

node of the function label node) 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the end of the function 
And node type is set to "function". 

• label 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the function label node 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the beginning of the label (the next node 

of the label node ) 

And node type is set to "square". 

• unconditional branch (b) 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the branch node 

A pointer to the control flow linked list pointing to the node that stores the 
matching target label of the branch instruction. 
And node type is set to "dot" 

• conditional branch (bne, ble, bge, ...etc) 

A pointer to the expanded list pointing to the branch node 

A pointer to the control flow linked list pointing to the node that stores the 
matching target label of the branch instruction. 
And node type is set to "circle". 



The control flow linked list output is shown in Appendix-F for the findsum.s function. 
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Appendix A 
C code 

#include<stdio.h> 
void mainO 



int i,j,k,l; 



i a 10; 
j = 1* 4; 

if { j > 5 ). 
{ 

k=findsum(i, j) ; 
1 = 4+k; 



else 

( 

k = £ indsum(i, j) ; 
1 = k*10; 



int findsura(int a, int b) 
{ 

int i,j,k; 
k=4 ; 

for{i=0;i<10;i++) 
k = k + 1; 

j = findsub{k,a) ; 
return j; 



int findsub(int x, int y) 

' { 

int t; 
t = x-y; 
return (t) ; 



{ 
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Appendix B 



Main.s 



.file n main.c° 
gcc2_corapiled. : 
.section ° .text 0 



.align 4 

.global main 

. type main, #f unction 

.proc 020 



main: 



! #PROIiOGUB# 0 

save %sp, -128, %sp 

!#PROIiOGUE# 1 

mov 10 , %o0 

st %o0, [%fp-20] 

mov 4 , %o0 

st %o0, [%fp-24] 

Id [%fp-24] , %o0 

cmp %o0 , 5 

ble .IiXi3 

nop 

Id [%fp-20] , %o0 

Id [%fp-24] , %ol 

call findsum, 0 
nop 

st %o0, [%«p-28] 

Id [%fp-28] , %o0 

add %o0, 4, %ol 

St %ol, [%fp-323 

b . LL4 
nop 



Id 


[%£p-20] , %o0 


Id 


[%fp-24] , %Ol 


call 


findsum, 0 


nop 




st 


%o0, [%fp-28] 


Id 


[%fp-28] , %00 


mov 


%00, %o2 


sll 


%o2, 2, %Ol 


add 


%ol, %o0, %ol 


sll 


%ol, 1, %o0 


st 


%o0, [%fp-32] 


ret 





restore 
.LLfel: 

.size main, .IiLf el-main 

.ident M GCC: (GNU) 2.95.2 19991024 (release)" 



.XiL3 : 
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Appendix C 
Findsum.s 

.file "findsum. c° 
gcc2_ compiled. : 
.section °.text B 

.align 4 

.global findsum 

. type findsum, #f unction 

.proc 04 
findsum: 

1#PROIiOGOE# 0 

save %sp, -12 8 , %sp 

!#PROI*OGUE# 1 

St - %iO, [%fp+68] 

St %il, [%fp+72] 

mov 4 , %oO 

st %oO, [%fp-28] 

st %gO, [%fp-20] 

.Iili3 : 

Id [%fp-20] , %oO 
cmp %oO, 9 
ble .I>li6 
nop 

b .I*L4 
nop 

.LL6: 

Id [%fp-28] , %oO 
add %oO, 1, %ol 
st %ol, [%fp-28] 

.LL5: 

Id [%fp-20] , %oO 

add %oO, 1, %ol 
St %Ol, £%fp-20] 

b .Iili3 
nop 

.LL4: 

Id [%fp-28] , %00 

Id [%fp+68] , %ol 
call findsub, 0 
nop 

st %oO, [%fp-24] 
Id [%fp-24] , %oO 
mov %oO, %iO 
b -LL2 
nop 

.I*L2 : 

ret 

restore 
.LLfel: 

.size findsum, .Llif el -findsum 

ident "GCC: (GNU) 2.95.2 19991024 (release) 0 
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Appendix D 

Findsub.s 

.file °findsub.c D 
gcc2_compiled. : 
.section ".text" 

.align 4 

.global findsub 

. type findsub, # function 

.proc 04 
findsub : 

!#PROLOGUE# 0 

save %sp, -120, %sp 

!#PROLOGUE# 1 



St 


%i0, [%fp+68] 


St 


%il, [%fp+72] 


Id 


[%fp+68] , %o0 


Id 


[%fp+72) , %Ol 


sub 


%o0, %Ol, %o0 


St 


%OQ, [%fp-20] 


Id 


[%fp-20] , %o0 


mov 


%o0, %i0 . 


b 


.LL2 



. LL2 : 

ret 

restore 
.LLfel: 

.size findsub, .LLf$l- findsub 

•ident °GCC: (GNU) 2.95.2 19991024 (release)" 



nop 
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Appendix E 
Expanded main function 
Function main BEGINS here 

save %sp -128 %sp 

mov 10 %o0 

st %o0 t%fp-20] 

mov 4 %o0 

st %o0 [%fp-24] 

Id [%fp-24] %O0 

crop %o0 5 

ble 0 

nop 

Id [%fp-20] %o0 
Id [%fp-24] %ol 
Function f indsura BEGINS here 

save %sp -12 8 %sp 
st %i0 [%fp+68] 
st %il [%fp+72] 
mov 4 %o0 

St %O0 [%fp-28] 

st %g0 t%fp-20] 



Id [Tffp-20] %o0 

cmp %o0 9 

ble 5 

nop 

b 6 

nop 

5 

Id [%fp-28] %00 
add . %o0 1 %ol 
st %ol [%fp-28] 



Id [%fp-20] %o0 

add %oo 1 %ol 

St %Ol [%£p-20] 

b 4 

nop 

6 

Id l%fp-28] %o0 
Id [%fp+€8] %ol 
Function findsub BEGINS here 

save %sp -120 %sp 

st %iO [%fp+6B] 

st %il [%fp+72] 

Id [%fp+68l %o0 

Id [%fp+72] %ol 

sb %o0 %ol %o0 

st %o0 [%fp-20] 



4 
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Id [%fp-20] %oo 

mov %o0 %i0 

b 10 

nop 

10 

ret 

restore 
11 

Function findsub ENDS here 
f indsub . LIrf el -findsub 
nop 

st %o0 l%fp-24j 

Id [%fp-24] %o0 

mov %00 %i0 

b 8 

nop 

8 

ret 

restore 
9 

Function f indsum ENDS here 
findsum .IiLf el -findsum 
nop 

st %o0 [%fp-28] 

Id [%fp-28] %o0 

add %o0 4 %ol 

st %ol [%fp-32] 

b 1 

nop 

0 

Id [%fp-20] %o0 
.Id [%fp-24] %ol 
Function findsum BEGINS here 

save %sp -12 8 %sp 
st %i0 [%fp+68] 
st %il [%£p+72] 
mov 4 %o0 
st %o0 (%fp-28] 
st %g0 [%fp-20] 



Id [%fp-20] %00 

cmp %o0 9 

ble 5 

nop 

b 6 

nop 

5 

Id [%fp-28] %o0 
add %o0 1 %ol 
st %ol [%fp-28j 



Id [%£p-20j %o0 
add %o0 1 %ol 
st %ol [%fp-20] 
b 4 
nop 



4 
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6 

Id [%£p-28] %o0 
Id [%fp+68] %ol 
Function f indsub BEGINS here 

save %sp -120 %sp 
st %i0 [%£p+68] 
st %il [%fp+72] 
Id [%fp+68] %o0 
Id [%fp+72] %Ol 
sb %o0 %ol %o0 
st %o0 [%fp-20] 
Id [%£p-20] %o0 
mov %o0 %i0 
b 10 
nop 
10 
ret 

restore 
11 

Function f indsub ENDS here 
findsub .Llif el- f indsub 
nop 

st %o0 [%£p-24] 

Id [%fp-24] %o0 

mov %o0 %i0 

b 8 

nop 

8 

ret 

restore 
3 

Function f indsum ENDS here 
findsum .LIi£el-f indsum 
nop 

st %o0 [%£p-28] 
Id [%fp-28] %00 
mov %o0 %o2 
sll %o2 2 %ol 
add %ol %o0 %ol 
sll %ol 1 %o0 
st %o0 [%fp-32] 
1 
2 

ret 

restore 
3 

Function main ENDS here 



Appendix F 



Control flow linked list 




to main — . 




to target 


begins — ■ 


ends 





to main / 


to target 


-A 


begins 




ends 


/ 
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Main linked list 




st %g0 [%fp-20] 
4 

Id [%fp-20] %o0 
cmp %o0 9 
ble 5 
nop 
b 6 
nop 
5 

Id [%fp-28] %60 
add %o0 1 %ol 
st %ol [%fp-28] 
Id [%fp-20] %o0 
add %o0 1 %ol 
st %ol [%fp-20] 
b 4 
nop 
6 

Id [%fp-28] %o0 
Id [%fp+68] %ol 
Function findsub BEGINS here 
save %sp -120 %sp 
st %i0 [%fp+68] 
%il [%fp+72] 
[%fp+68] %o0 
[%fp+72] %ol 

%O0 %ol %O0 
%00 [%fp-20] 



St 
Id 
Xd 
sb 
st 
ret 

restore 

Function findsub ENDS here 
findsub .LLf el -findsub 
nop 

st %o0 [%fp-24] 
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The control structure linked list (which essentially represents the control flow graph of 
the candidate algorithm) is modified to create a tree based structure (called "control flow 
tree"). An algorithmic description of the conversion process is described through the 
function *Treeise\ 
Function name* Treeise. 

The linear linked list provided by ali, consists of most of the desired links between the 
nodes. But certain changes need to be incorporated. 

• The pointers from unconditional branch nodes (also called "dot" nodes) to the 
next node in the list need to be disconnected and made NULL. Hence for the 
"dot" node: 

node-* next = NULL 
for the following node: 
node-* previous = NULL 

{Exception: if the next node of the "dot" node is itself the target node !} 

• The target nodes of the unconditional branches need to be marked as Possible 
Exit" nodes. These "Exit" classes of nodes are a subset of the regular 'Target" or 
"Square" nodes. 

• If unconditional branch node's rank is higher than target node's rank (indicating a 
feed back or loop), disconnect the link and marie as NULL. 

Hence for the "dot** node: 
node-> tojtarget = NULL 

But before disconnecting, mark target-* next (which should be a circle) as "loop 
node". 

• In a special case, if an unconditional branch and a square share the same node, 
then the target of that unconditional branch is declared as an exit square with a 
loop type (because, instructions following this square, comprise the meat of the 
do-while loop). This exit square, will not have its next-* pointing to a circle. 
The circle is accessed through the dot node using the previous-* pointer. Then it 
is marked off as type loop. 

• If a "Possible Exit" node has 2 valid input pointers, and rank of both source 
pointers is lesser than the node in consideration, then it is an "Exit" node and, 
disconnect the link to the corresponding "dof * node, and hence also mark that 
"dot" node's target pointer to NULL. In other words, if the node-* previous 
pointer of the "square/target" node of the "dot" node does not point to the "dof* 
node, then it has 2 valid pointers. 

Hence for the "dot" node: 
node-* to_target = NULL 

For the high level code in the Figure 1 below (corresponding flow chart in Figure 2), the 
control flow linked list is as shown in Figure 3. After modifications to this linked list, 
function 'treeise' generates a tree structure indicated in figure 4. 
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#include<stdio.h> 
void mainO 

{ 

int i=0 j=O,k=0,l=0,m=O,n=O > p=O,p=O; 



for(i=l;i<10;i-H-) 
{ 

p = p-8; 
p = p* 7; 

} 

i = i+l; 
{ 

n = 9; 

if(kX)) 

{ 

P=19; 

} 

else 
{ 

r = 23; 

} 

n= 17 + 8; 

} 

else 

{ 

1=10; 
m = n+r; 

} 

k = k-14; 
k = 7-8*p; 
while(i<p) 
{ 

p = p*20; 
p = p-7; 
while(k = 8) 
{ 

p = p+17; 
i = i * p; 

} 

p=p-23; 

} 

m~m+5; 
n = n +4; 

} 
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Figure 1: Candidate algorithm 




1 
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1=10 
m = n + r 






) * 




k = k-14 
k=7-8*p 




Figure 2: Flow chart of candidate algorithm 
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The gcc (version 2.95.2) compiled code for the UltraSPARC architecture is as follows: 



.file "loop_pattem4.c" 
gcc2_compiled.: 

.global .umul 
.section ".text" 

.align 4 
■ .global main 

.type main,#fknction 

.proc 020 ■ 



mam: 



!#PROLOGUE# 0 
save %sp, -144, %sp 
!#PROLOGUE# 1 



.1X3: 



.LL6: 



.1X5: 



st 
st 
st 
st 
st 
st 
st 
st 

mov 
st 

Id 

crap 
ble 
nop 
b 

nop 

Id 
add 
st 
Id 

mov 
sll 
sub 
st 

Id 
add 
st 
b 

nop 



%g0, [%fp-20] 
%g0, [%fp-24] 
%g0, [%fp-28] 
%gO, [%fp-32] 
%g0, [%fp-36] 
%g0, [%fp^40] 
%g0, [%fp-44] 
%g0, [%fp-48] 
1, %o0 

%o0, [%fp-20] 

[%fp-20], %o0 
%o0, 9 . 
.1X6 

.1X4 



[%fp-44], %oO 
%o0, -8,%ol 
%ol, [%fp-44] 
[%fp-44], %o0 
%o0, %ol 
%ol, 3, %o2 
%o2, %o0, %o0 
%o0, [%fp-44] 

[%fpr20], %o0 
%o0, l,%ol 
%ol,[%fp-20] 
XL3 



ground 



square 3 
circle 6 
dot 4 

square 6 



square 5 
dot 3 
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.LL4: 



XL8: 



.LL9: 



.LL7: 



Id 

add 

st 

Id 

Id 

cmp 

bne 

nop 

mov 

st 

Id 

cmp 
ble 
nop 
mov 
st 
b . 
nop 

mov 
st 

mov 

st 

b 

nop 

mov 
st 
Id 
Id 
add 
st 



.LL10: 



[%fp-20], %o0 
%o0, 1, %ol 
%ol, [%fp-20] 
[%fp-20], %o0 
[%fp-24], %ol 
%o0, %ol 
XL7 

9, %o0 

%o0, [%fp-40] 
[%fp-28], %oO 
%o0, 0 
.LL8 

19, %o0 
%o0, [%fr-44] 
.LL9 



23, %o0 
%o0, [%fp-48] 

25, %o0 
%o0, [%fp-40] 
.LL10 



square 4 



XL11: 



10, %o0 
%o0, [%fp-32] 
[%fp-A0], %o0 
[%Q)-48], %ol 
%oO, %ol, %o0 
%o0, [%£p-36] 

Id [%fp-28], %o0 

add %o0, -14, °/ool 

st %ol, [%Q)-28] 

Id [%$-44], °/ooO 

mov %o0, %ol 

sll %ol, 3, %o0 

mov 7, %ol 

sub %ol, %o0, %o0 

st %oO, [%ft)-28] 



circle 7 



circle 8 

dot 9 

square 8 

square 9 
dot 10 

square 7 



square 10 



Id [%fp-20], %o0 



square 11 
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.LL13: 



Id 

cmp 
bl 
nop 
b 

nop 
Id 

mov 

sll 

add 

sll 

st 

Id 

add 

st 



.LL14: 



XL16: 



XL15: 



Id 

cmp 
be 
nop 
b 

nop 

Id 

add 

st 

Id 

Id 

call 

nop 

st 

b 

nop 



[%fp-44], %ol 
%o0, %ol 
XL13 

.LL12 



[%fp-44], %o0 
%o0, %o2 
%o2, 2, %ol 
%ol, %o0, %ol 
%ol, 2, %o0 
%o0, [%fp-44] 
[%fp-44], %o0 
%o0, -7, %ol 
%ol, [%fp-44] 

[%fp-28], %o0 
%o0, 8 
XL16 

.LL15 



[%fp-44], %o0 
%o0, 17, %ol 
%ol, [%fp-44] 
[%fp-20], %o0 
[%fp-44], %ol 
.umul, 0 

%o0, [%fp-20] 
.LL14 



.LL12: 



Id [%fp-44],%o0 

add %o0, -23, %ol 

st %ol, [%$-44] 

b XL11 
nop 

Id [%Q)-36], %o0 
add 1 %o0, 5,%ol 

st %ol, [%$-36] 

Id [%Q)-40], %o0 

add %o0, 4, %ol 



circle 13 
dot 12 

square 13 



square 14 
circle 16 
dot 15 

square 16 



dot 14 
square 15 
dot 11 
square 12 
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st %ol, [%fp-40] 

.LL2: 

ret square 2 

restore 

.LLfel: 

.size main,.LLfel-main 

.ident "GCC: (GNU) 2.95.2 19991024 (release)" 




Figure 4: Tree structure obtained form the control flow linked list 
To meaningfully exploit and extract all possibilities of parallelism, pipelining and 
reconfiguration as stated in document dasu_4, zones are identified in the tree structure. 
An algorithmic description of this process is described through the function 'Zonise* and 
is described below. 
Function name: Zonise 

A zone is any section of the compiled assembly code without any branch instructions. 
Zones are identified to meaningfully extract all possibilities of parallelism, pipelining and 
reconfiguration as stated in document dasu_4. But to identify such sections, delimiters are 
needed. A delimiter can be any of the following types of nodes: 

(i) Circle 

(ii) Dot 

(iii) Exit square 

(iv) Square 

(v) Power 

(vi) Ground. 

A 'Circle' can indicate the start of a new zone or the end of a zone. A 'Dot* can only 
indicate the end of a zone or a break in a zone. An 'Exit square' can indicate the start of a 
new zone or the end of a zone. A 'Square' can only indicate the continuation of a break in 
the current zone. A 'Power' can only indicate the beginning of the first zone. A 'Ground' 
can only indicate the end of a zone. 

Figure 5 shows example zones to illustrate the use of delimiters, while Figure 6 shows 
approximately their correspondence with the high level code of the candidate algorithm. 

Three zones, 1, 2, and 3 all share a common node, 'Circle 6'. This node is the end of 
Zone 1 and the start of zones 2 and 3. Zone 1 has the 'Power' node as its start, while 
Zone 6 has 'Ground' node as its end. The 'Dot 3' in Zone 3 indicates the end of that zone 
while 'Dot 4' indicates a break in Zone 2. This break is continued by 'Square 4' . In Zone 
4, 'Square 9' indicates the end of the zone while it marks the start of Zone 5. 
This function identifies zones in the tree, which is analogous to the numbering system in 
the chapter page of a book. Zones can have sibling zones (to identify itf else conditions, 
where in only one of the two possible paths can be taken {Zones 4 and 7 in Figure 1}) or 
child zones (to identify nested control structures {Zone 10 being child of zone 8 in Figure 
1}). Zone types can be either simple or loopy in nature (to identify iterative loop 
structures). The tree is scanned node by node and decisions are taken to start a new zone 
or end an existing zone at key points such as circles, dots and exit squares. By default, 
when a circle is visited for the first time, the branch taken path is followed. But this node 
along with the newly started zone is stored in a queue for a later visit along the branch not 
taken path. When the tree has been traversed along the "branch taken" paths, the nodes 
with associated zones are popped out from the stack and traversed along their "branch not 
taken" paths. This is done till all nodes have been scanned and stack is empty. 
Relationships: 

A zone inside a control structure is the 'later child' of the zone outside the structure. 
Hence the zone outside a control structure and occurring before (in code sequence) the 
zone inside a control structure is a 'former parent' of the zone present inside. 
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But, the zone outside a control structure and occurring after (in code sequence) the zone 
inside the structure is referred to as the * later parent\ 
Similarly the child in this case would be a former child*. 

A zone occurring after another zone and not related through a control structure is the 
'next* of the earlier one. 

Refer to the pseudo code for detailed description. 




Figure 5: Zones in the tree structure 



• ■• 
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#include<stdio.h> 
void mainQ 




Figure 6: Approximate zone locations in the high level code 



a 
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Pseudo code for 'zonise' Function: 

Global variables: pop flag = 0, tree_empty = 0; 

Zonise (node) /* input into the function is the current node, a starting node / 

1 while (tree_empty = 0) I* this loop goes on node by node in the tree till all node 

have been scanned */ 

if (node -* type = circle) 

^ if (pop_flag != set) /* pop flag is set when a pop operation is done */ 

^ /* an entry here means that the circle was encountered for the first 
time*/ 

/* so set the node-* visited flag */ 
/* close the zone */ 

/* since u r entering a virgin circle, u cant create the new zone as a 

sibling to the one u just closed */ 
/* if the zone u just closed, has a valid Anchor Point and if its of 

type Loop and if its visited flag is set, then u cannot create a 

child zone */ 
/* accordingly create a new zone */ 
/* set child as current zone*/ 
/* push this zone and the node into the queue */ 
/* take the taken path for the node, i.e node = node-* taken */ 

} 

if (pop_flag = set) 

^ /* an entry here means, that we r visiting a node and its associated 
zone, that have just been popped out form the queue, hence 
revisiting an old node */ 
/* since this node has its visited flag as set, change that flag value 
to -1, so as to avoid any erroneous visit in the future */ 

/* if node is of type Non Loop, then spawn a new sibling zone */ 
/* if node is of type Loop, then spawn new zone as laterparent zone 

and mark zone type as loop*/ 
/* choose the not taken path for the node */ 

} 

} 

else if (node-* type = exit square) 
< 

/* close the zone */ 

/* if the closed zone has a parent, i.e zone* parent pointer is not NULL, 

then create a new zone with link to the parent zone as type next zone / 
/* if the closed zone does not have a parent, then spawn a new zone that is 
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next to the closed zone */ 
/* choose the not taken path for the node */ 

} 

else if (node-* type is dot and node-* taken = NULL) 
{ 

/* close zone */ 

/* choose node to be considered next by popping out from the queue */ 
/* in case the queue is empty, all nodes in tree have been scanned */ 
/* set pop flag */ 

} 

else if (node-* type = dot and node-* taken != NULL) 
{ 

/* this is just a break in the current zone */ 
/* create temp stopl and tempstartl pointers*/ 
/* choose node-* taken path */ 

} 

}/* end of the first while loop */ 
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Trae code for ionise' Function: 

Global variables: pop flag = 0, tree_empty = 0; 

Zonise (node) /* input into the functiou is the current node, a startiug node / 
< 

while (tree_empty = 0) 
if (node -» type = circle) 

^ if (pop_flag != set) /* pop flag is set when a pop operation is done */ 

^ /* an entry here means that the circle was encountered for the first 
time */ 

/* so set the node-* visited flag */ 
node-* visited = 1; 
/* close the zone */ 
zone-* stop = node; 

/* since u r entering a virgin circle, u cant create the new zone as a 

sibling to the one u just closed */ 
/* if the zone u just closed, has a valid Anchor Point and if its of 

type Loop and if its visited flag is set, then u cannot create a 

child zone */ 
/* accordingly create a new zone */ 
zone-* laterchild = create _new_zone(); 
zone-* laterchild-* formerparent = zone; 
zone = zone-* laterchild; /* setting child as current zone*/ 
/* push this zone and the node into the queue */ 
push(zone, node); 

/* take the taken path for the node, i.e node = node-* taken */ 
node — node-* taken; 

if(popJlag = set) 

^ /* an entry here means, that we r visiting a node and its associated 
zone, that have just been popped out form the queue, hence 
revisiting an old node */ 

/* since this node has its visited flag as set, change that flag value 

to - 1, so as to avoid any erroneous visit in the ftiture */ 
node-* visited_flag = -1; 

/* if node is of typeNon Loop, then spawn a new sibling zone */ 
if (node-* type — NonLoop) 

zone-* sibling = create_new_zone(); 
zone-* sibling-* previousjsibling = zone; 
zone = zone-* sibling; 
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/* if node is of type Loop, then spawn new zone as next zone */ 
if (node-» type = Loop) 

zone-*- laterparent = create_new_zone(); 
zone-* laterparent-* fonnerchild = zone; 
zone = zone-* laterparent; /* setting newly created zone as 

current zone*/ 

zone-* type = loop; 

/* choose the not taken path for the node */ 
node = node-* not_taken; 

} 

} 

else if (node-* type = exit square) 
{ 

/* close the zone */ 
zone-* stop = node; 

/* if the closed zone has a parent, i.e zone-* parent pointer is not NULL, 

then create a new zone with link to the parent zone as type next zone */ 
if (zone-* parent != NULL) 

zone-* formerpareht-* next = create_new_zone(); 

zone-* formerparent-* next-* previous = zone-* formerparent; 

zone = zone-* formerparent-* next; 

/* if the closed zone does not have a parent, then spawn a new zone that is 

next to the closed zone */ 
else 

zone-* next = create_new_zone(); 
zone-* next-* previous = zone; 

zone = zone-* next; /* setting newly created zone as current 
zone*/ 

' /* choose the not taken path for the node */ 
node = node-* notjtaken; 

} 

else if (node-* type is dot and node-* taken = NULL) 
{ 

/* close zone */ 
zone-* stop = node; 

/* choose node to he considered next by popping out from the queue / 
/* in case the queue is empty, all nodes in tree have been scanned */ 
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if (popO* queue_empty != 1) 
{ 

node = pop()-* the__node; 
zone = pop()-* the_zone; 
popjQag = l; 

} 

else 
{ 

printf( u queue empty, all paths considered \n"); 
tree_empty = 1; 

} 

} 

else if (node-* type = dot and node-* taken != NULL) 
{ 

/* this is just a break in the current zone */ 
zone-* tempjstopl = node; 
zone-* temp_startl =? node-* taken; 
node = node-* taken; 

> 

}/* end of the first while loop */ 

} 

■7 

After parsing through the tree structure thru function 'zonise* the zonal relationship as 
shown in Figure 7 is obtained. 




S: sibling relationship 
LC: later child relationship 
Lp: later parent relationship 

In all types, destination zone is (Ic/s/lp) of source zone 
The shaded zones are Loop types. 



Figure 7: Initial Zone structure obtained after using function 'zonise* 

This is referred to as the 'initial zone structure'. The term initial, is used because, some 
links need to be created and some existing ones, need to be removed. This process is 
explained in the section below. 

Modification of the 'initial zone structure': 

In Figure7, we see that Zl can be connect to Z2 thru V 

Z12 can be connected to Z13 thru 'lp' 

Z13 can be connected to Z6 thru *n' 

Z8 can be connected to Z9 thru V 

Z4 can be connected to Z5 thru *lp ■ 

Z5 can be connected to Z13 thru 'lp' 

Z7 can be connected to Z5 thru *lp* 

But Z8's relationship to Z6 thru 'lp' is false, coz no node can have both V and 'lp' links. 
In such a case, remove the *lp' link. 

Rules to establish 'n' type links, if it doesn't exist: 
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If a zone (1) has an He' link to zone (2), and if that zone (2) has a c lp' link to a zone (3), 
then an 'n* link can be established between 1 and 3. This means that if zone (1) is of type 
'loop', then zone (3) will now be classified as type 'loop* also. 

Rules to establish *lp' type links if it doesn't exist: 

If a zone (1) has an 'fp* link to zone (2), and if that zone (2) has an *n' link to a zone (3), 
then an 'lp* link can be established between 1 and 3 

If a zone (1) has an Up* link to zone (2), and also has an 'n' link to zone (3), then first, 
remove the l lp' link *to zone (2)* from zone (1) and then, place an 'lp' link from zone (3) 
to zone (2). 

This provides the Comprehensive zone structure* as shown in Figure 8 (with cancelled 
links) and in Figure 9 (with all cancelled links removed). 




Figure 8: Comprehensive zone structure with cancelled links shown 
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Figure 9: Comprehensive zone structure with can celled links removed 
To identify parallelism and hence compulsorily sequential paths of execution, the 
following approach is adopted. 

Firstly, the comprehensive zone structure obtained, is ordered sequentially by starting at 
the first zone and traversing along an 'lc - lp* path. If a Sibling link is encountered it is 
given a parallel path. The resulting structure is shown in Figure 10. 
loop number = 0 



, loop number ++ => 1 



ends, loop number — => 0 




ins, loop number ++=>!. 



number ++ =^"2" 



=>1 



:, loop number — => 0 




Figure 10: Sequentially ordered zones 
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To establish parallelism between a zone (1) of loop count A and its upper zone (2) of 
loop count B, where A < B, check for data dependency between zone 1 and all zones 
above it upto and including the zone with the same loop count as zone 2. 
In the example above, to establish parallelism b/w zone 6 and zone 9, check for 
dependencies b/w zone 6 and 9, 10, 8. If there is no dependency then zone 6 is parallel to 
zone 8. 

To establish parallelism between a zone (1) of loop count A and its upper zone (2) of 
loop count B, where A = B, direct dependency check needs to be performed. 
To establish parallelism between a zone (1) of loop count A and its upper zone (2) of 
loop count B, where A > B, direct dependency check needs to be performed. Then, the 
zone (1) will now have to have an iteration count of (its own iteration count * zone (2)*s 
iteration count). 

When a zone rises like a bubble and is parallel with another zone in the primary path, and 
reaches a dependency, it is placed in a secondary path. No bubble in the secondary path is 
subjected to dependency testing. 

After a bubble has reached its highest potential, and stays put in a place in the secondary 
path, the lowest bubble in the primary path is checked for dependency on its upper 
fellow. 

If the upper bubble happens to have a different loop count number, then as described 

earlier, testing is carried out. In case a parallelism cannot be obtained, then thi$ bubble, is 

clubbed with the set of bubbles ranging from its upper fellow, till and inclusive of the 

bubble up the chain with the same loop count as its upper fellow. 

A global i/o parameter set is created for this new coalition. 

Now this coalition will attempt to find dependencies with its upper fellow. 

The loop count for this coalition will be bounding zone's loop count. 

Any increase in the iteration count of this coalition will reflect on all zones inside it 

In case a bubble wants to rise above another one which has a sibling/ reverse sibling link, 
there will be speculative parallelism. 

The algorithm should start at multiple points, one by one. 

These points can be obtained by starting from the top zone and traversing down, till a 
sibling split is reached. Then this zone should be remembered, and one of the paths taken. 
This procedure is similar to the stack saving scheme used earlier in the zonise function. 



Low Average Latency 

3-4 Cycles for Integer/FP/VIS Add, Subtract, Multiply, and Logic 
17-29 Cycles for FP Divide and Square Root 
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Function Clusterise 



Each of the zones that are generated by the "zonise" function described above consists of 
a sequential set of instructions. The aim of this function "clusterise" is to detect the list of 
clusters that are most suitable to be implemented in hardware. Data dependency between 
the clusters will also be provided. Such a list of clusters will be different at different 
points of time as reconfiguration between clusters and the data path will give rise to a 
new list. 



c 



START 



Initialize cluster Hst 




First 'n* most 
frequent zones 



Initial list of 
clusters 

While all 
zones not 
done / No 



Update cluster list 



Updated list of 
clusters 




Final Hst of 
clusters 
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Definitions: 

1. Cluster: A cluster is defined to be a group of instruction sequences. The length of 
the cluster can vary between 5 and 10. Let L be the length of the cluster. Given 
below is die list of all possible instruction clusters that can be implemented using 
a single hardware module, for a given value of L. Enable bits will be provided 
with the hardware implementation of each instruction. This can be used to include 
that instruction in the cluster whenever it is required. This reduces the number of 
reconfigurations to be done. 

L - 5; e.g. 1,2,3,4,5 

The group of instruction sequences is as follows: 
1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4; 1,2,3,5; 1,2,4,5; 1,3,4,5; 2,3,4,5; 
1,2,3; 1,2,4; 1,3,4; 2,3,4; etc 

L = 6; e.g. 1,2,3,4,5,6 

The group of instruction sequences is as follows: 
1,2,3,4,5,6 

1,2,3,4,5; 1,2,3,4,6; etc 
1,2,3,4; 1,2,3,5; 1,2,5,6; etc 

L = 7; e.g. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7 

The group of instruction sequences is as follows: 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7 

1 ,2,3,4,5,6; 1,2,3,4,6,7; etc 
1,2,3,4,5; 1,2,3,5,6; 1,2,5,6,7; etc 

L - 8; e.g. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 

The group of instruction sequences is as follows: 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 

1,2,3,4,5,6,7; 1,2,3,4,6,7,8; etc 
1,2,3,4,5,8; 1,2,3,5,6,8; 1,2,5,6,7,8; etc 
1,2,3,4,5; 1,2,3,4,6; etc 

L - 9; eg. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 

The group of instruction sequences is as follows: 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 

1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8; 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,9; etc 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7; 1,2,3,4,6,7,8; etc 
1,2,3,4,5,8; 1,2,3,5,6,8; 1,2,5,6,7,8; etc 

L = 10; e.g. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

The group of instruction sequences is as follows: 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9; 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,10; etc 
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1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8; 1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9; etc 
1,2,3,4,5,8,9; 1,2,3,5,6,8,9; 1,2,5,6,7,8,10; etc 
1,2,3,4,5,10; l',2,3,4,6,8; etc 

2. Weight of a cluster: Weights are used to order the clusters according to their 
frequency of occurrence in the code. This helps in choosing amongst the clusters 
whenever there is an area limitation. After allocating area for the clusters with more 
weight, the others can be thrown to the on-chip micro processor core. 

Parameters affecting weights: 

1. Overall frequency of the cluster . 

This parameter is taken as paraml. Paraml is the frequency of the cluster i.e. the 
number of times it will be used through the entire code. For e.g. if a cluster occurs in 
a zone with frequency 3 and zone with frequency 5, then its overall frequency is 8. 
For if-then, frequency is taken to be 0.5. Paraml for clusters inside loop whose limit 
is not known is greater than paraml for a non-loopy code. 

2. Number of inputs and outputs of the cluster with weights assigned (any off- 
chin access requires 10 times as much power as on-chip access). 

When decision cannot be made using paraml, this parameter known as param2 is 
taken into account. For param2, overall number is N (internal) + 10N(external). 
N(internal) is the number of on-chip memory accesses given in terms of bits. 
N(extemal) is the number of off-chip memory accesses. 

3. Number of instructions in the cluster with weights assigned. 

For param3, overall number is the sum of the number of each type of instruction 
weighted by their respective time of execution on an UltraSparc chip. 



Description of the function: 
Input: zone structure 



Output: 

• Cluster list 
Struct cluster 

{ 

list of instructions; 
number of instructions; 
number of occurrences; 
list of occurrences; 
weight of the cluster, 

} 

cluster_list[]; 

• Three new fields added to the instruction structure 

> To specify whether it's been clustered 

> Cluster index to which it belongs 

> Bitstream to denote how it's present in the cluster 
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Eg: clusterjist[5] = a,b,c,d. Instruction stream: A,b,d,f,g 

> Instr = A; 

> Instr -> flag = clustered; 

> Instr -> index = 5; 

> Instr -»bs= 1101 



The entire function is implemented in three stages: 

> Initializing the cluster list 

> Updating the cluster list 

> Adjusting the cluster list 

Initializing the cluster list: The cluster list is initialized with clusters of length 5 
or can be taken to be empty. Function to initialize the cluster list with clusters of 
length L has been described here. . 
Function name: Initial 
Input: 

List of instructions in the 3 most frequent zones. 
Output: 

list of clusters each of length L which occur most frequently in the above list of 
instructions. 

Description of the algorithm: 

The algorithm parses through the .s file and initializes a 2-D array. The x- 
dimension as well as the y-dimension has the instructions found in the .s code as 
their indices. Each of the cells represents the number of occurrences of both the 
instructions in a sequence. 





Id 


St 


add 


Id 


N(ld,ld) 


N(ld,st) 




St 


N(st,ld) 






add 









Updating the cluster list: Parsing of zones is done here. 

The zones are parsed 6 times on the whole. For each parse, a temporary sequence 
(TS) of instructions starting from the current instruction and length (L) equal to 
. the cluster with which it is currently being matched is created. 

Parse 1: An exact match is required for TS to be a part of the cluster. This is done 
for all I/s. Upon an exact, match, no further parsing is done for the instructions 
involved. 
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Parse 2: A match with exactly 1 difference is required for TS to be a part of the 
cluster. 

For L = 10, the difference has to be at any one end of TS. 

Parse 3: A match with exactly 2 differences is required for TS to be a part of the 
cluster. 

For L 10, the differences have to be at any one end of TS. 
For L = 9, one difference can be in the middle of TS 

Parse 4: A match with exactly 2 differences is required for TS to be a part of the 

cluster. This is done only for L = 8,9 and 10 

For L =10, the differences have to be at any one end of TS. 

For L = 9, one difference can be in the middle of TS 

For L = 8, two differences can be in the middle of TS 

Parse 5: A match with exactly 2 differences is required for TS to be a part of the 

cluster. This is done only for L = 10 

For L =10, the differences have to be at any one end of TS. 

Parse 6: This is done to form new clusters. Any instruction that is ungrouped is 
considered here. If the length of the ungrouped instruction is equal to 4 pr 5, then 
it is named as a new cluster. If length = 1,2 pr 3 then the instructions are left 
ungrouped. 

Updating the cluster list is finished when all the zones have been parsed. 
After updating, the cluster structure will look like this. 
Clusterjist[l] 

List of instructions « a,b,c,d,e,f 
Number of instructions = 6 

List of occurrences: Zone [1][16] (First zone 16 instruction), length 

Zone [1][25], length 
Weight of the cluster: frequency (zonel) 

} 

Adjusting the cluster list: The ungrouped instructions are taken into account here. They 
are either done using a cluster that is not currently used. If the above is not possible, then 
the instructions are executed using the on-chip microprocessor. 

Assumptions: An initial cluster length of five is assumed. This number is selected 
because it is not too big to cause a significant impact on. hardware, but big enough to get 
some speedup through hardware implementation. The maximum length of a cluster is 
taken to be 10 as clusters bigger than that will be hard to find in the assembly code. 



Advantages: 

1. More efficient clustering 
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2. Lesser use of the general-purpose processor. 

3. No effect of the control structure on the clustering algorithm. 

Disadvantages: 

1. More complexity in hardware implementation due to enable bit usage. 



Pseudo code: 

Function cluster(zone) 
{ 

/* Initialize the cluster list */ 

/* Clusters are extracted from all the zones */ 
while (all zones not processed) 

{ 

/* assign zone -> current zone */ 

/* Update the cluster list call update(zone,cluster_list) */ 

/* Have a parsing algorithm to parse the whole tree (cuirentjsone = 
cuirentjzone -> next) */ 
} 



/* Separate instructions are taken care of now. They are either made part of the 
existing clusters or given to the general-purpose processor */ 
while (all zones not processed) 

{ 

/* assign zone -> current zone */ 

/* Adjust the cluster list call adjust(zone,cluster Jist) */ 

/* Have a parsing algorithm to parse the whole tree (current_zone = 
current_zone -> next) */ 
} 



function initialize(cluster_list) 

Input: node_list -> Single linked list with nnodes defined above as nodes 
Output: clusterjist -> single linked list with cluster as nodes. 

/* This can be done either by taking the first five instructions of the first zone or 
by parsing the whole code for most frequently occurring candidates */ 



Data structures used: 
1. Instruction 
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typedef struct node 
{ 

op operation; 
char* oprl; 
char* opr2; 
char* opr3; 

int visited;* f* 1 if visited, else 0 */ 

int operand_count; /* how many opernads does the instruction have */ 

struct node* prev; 

struct node* next; 

int fflag; /* 1 if function */ 

int label_flag; 

int is_label_operand; 

intlabeljno; 

char* ftmction_name; 

int original; /* 1 if original else 0 */ 

> 

nnode, *node_list; 

2. Cluster, as described in the clusterise function. 



3 . Intermediate table 
Struct table_element 
{ 

intx_opcodes[]; 
int y_opcodes[]; 
int frequency; 

> 

table[N][N]; 

1 . Create a single linked list node Jist _temp containing only the opcode indices 
as nodes. 

2. Let total number of opcodes be Nl. 

3. Allocate memory to the 2-D array "table" to store NlxNl elements. 

4. For I - 2 to 5 do steps 5,6,7,8,9 and 1 0 

5 . Parse through node _list_temp and update "table". 

/* Consider only those opcodes present in the indices of "table" */ 

6. Consider the first MI largest entries in the "table" and index them from (N(I- 
1)+1) to (N(I-1)+MI=NI). 

7. Replace the indices in nodejistjemp by the newly formed indices wherever 
the corresponding group of two opcodes are found. 

8. Free the space allocated to "table" 

9 t Update the final_cluster_list with the above MI list of clusters. 

10. if (I != 5) Reallocate memory to the 2-D array "table" to store MIxMI 
elements. 

11. return (final_cluster_list); 
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} 

function update(cluster_list, zone) 
{ 

instructions *instr, 

/* Point temp = instr to the first instruction of the zone */ 
/* repeat the following steps till the end of zone is reached */ 
temp = instr; 
for I = 1 to no. of clusters 

{ 

1 = cluster_Ust[I]->number of instructions; 

/* Set first 1 instructions of instr equal to first 1 instructions of zone */ 

/* check for perfect match between instr and cluster_Jist(T]->list of 

instructions */ 

/* If perfect match, then instr = instr + 1, set the flag on all the instructions 
in the zone to grouped, exit the loop */ 

/* if flag(temp) != grouped, then instr = instr + 1 */ 

/* Point instr to the first instruction of the zone */ 

/* repeat the following steps till the end of zone is reached */ 

while (instr != grouped) 

{ 

instr = instr + 1 

} 

temp = instr, 

for I = 1 to no. of clusters 

1 = clusterJist[X]->nuinber of instructions; 

/* Set first 1 instructions of instr equal to first 1 instructions of zone */ 

/* check for match with one difference between instr and 

cluster_list[T|-Mst of instructions */ 

/* If one difference at the end, then instr = instr + 1 - 1, set the flag on all 
the instructions in the zone to grouped, exit the loop */ 

/* If one difference not at the end, then instr = instr + 1, set the flag on all 
the instructions in the zone to grouped, exit the loop */ 

/* if flag(temp) != grouped, then instr = instr + 1 */ 

} 
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Example: 

The list of zones that are generated for the example explained in the "zonise" code has 
been used here. Initial list has been taken to be empty for simplicity. 

Zonel: 

st %gO, [%fp-20] 

st %g0, [%fp-24] 

st %g0,[%fp-28] 

st %g0, [%fp-32] 

st %g0, [%fp-36] 

st %g0, [%fp-40] 

st %g0, [%fp-44] 

st %g0, [%fp-48] 

mov 1, %o0 

st %o0,[%fp-20] 

Id [%fp-20], %o0 

cmp %o0, 9 

Cluster list after parsing: cl: {st, st, st, st, mov, st} 
Zone after parsing: cl, cl, (ld,cmp) 

Zone 2: 

Id [%fp-20], %oO 

add %o0, 1, %ol 

st %ol, [%fp-20] 

Id [%fp-20], %o0 

Id [%fp-24], %ol 

cmp %o0, %ol 

Cluster Ust after parsing: c2: {Id, add, st, Id, Id, cmp} 
Zone after parsing: c2 

Zone 3: 

Id [%fp-44],%o0 

add %o0, -8, %ol 

st %ol, [%fp-44] 

Id [%fp-44], %o0 

mov %o0, %ol 

sll %ol, 3, %o2 

sub %o2, %o0, %o0 

st %o0, [%fp-44] 



•LL5: 
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Id [%fp-20], %o0 

add %o0, 1, %ol 

st %ol, [%fp-20] 

Id [%fp-20], %o0 

cmp %o0, 9 
Cluster list after parsing: c3: {mov, sll, sub, st} 
Zone after parsing: c2, c3, c2 

Zone 4: 

mov 23, %oO 

st %oO, [%fp-48] 

Cluster list after parsing: 
Zone after parsing: c3 



Zone 5: 

mov 25, %oO 

st %oO, [%fp-40] 

Cluster list after parsing: 
Zone after parsing: c3 



Zone 6: 

Id [%fp-36], %oO 
add %oO, 5, %ol 
st %ol, [%fp-36] 
Id [%fp-40], %oO 
add %oO, 4, %ol 
st %ol, [%fp-40] 

.LL2 

ret 

restore 

Cluster list after parsing: c4: {add, st, ret, restore} 
Zone after parsing: c2, c4 

Zone 7: 

mov 19, %oO 

st %oO, [%fp-44] 



Cluster list after parsing: 
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Zone after parsing: (mov, st) 



Zone 8: 



XL14: 



Id [%fp-44], %oO 

mov %o0, %o2 

sll %o2, 2, %ol 

add %ol, %oO, %ol 

sU %ol, 2, %oO 

st %oO, [%fp-44] 

Id [%$-44], %oO 

add %oO, -7, %ol 

st %ol, [%fp-44] 

Id [%$-28], %oO 

cmp %o0, 8 



Cluster list after parsing: 

Zone after parsing: (Id, mov),c3, c2 

Zone 9: 



Id 

add 

st 



[%ft»-44], %o0 
%o0, -23, %ol 
%ol, [%fp-44] 



Cluster list after parsing: 
Zone after parsing: c2 

Zone 10: 



Id [%ft)-44], %o0 

add %o0, 17, %ol 

st %ol, [%$-44] 

Id [%fr-20], %o0 

Id [%fp-44], %ol 

call .umul, 0 
nop 

. st %o0, [%fp-20] 



Cluster list after parsing: 

Zone after parsing: c2, (call umul, st) 



Zone 11: 
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mov 9, %o0 

st %oO, [%fj>40] 

Id [%fp-28], %oO 

cmp %o0, 0 



Cluster list after parsing: c5: {mov, st, Id, cmp} 
Zone after parsing: c5 



Zone 12: 



mov 

st 

Id 

Id 

add 

st 

.LL10: 

Id 
add 
st 
Id 

mov 

sll 

mov 

sub 

st 



10, %oO 
%oO, [%fp-32] 
[%fp-40], %oO 
[%fp-48], %ol 
%oO,%ol,%oO 
%oO, [%fp-36] 

[%fp-28], %oO 
%o0,-14,%ol 
%ol, [%fp-28] 
[%fp-44], %oO 
%oO, %ol 
%ol, 3, %oO 
7,%ol 

%ol, %oO, %oO 
%bO, [%fp-28] 



Cluster list after parsing: 

Zone after parsing: c5, c2, c2, c3 

Zone 13: 



Id [%fp-20], %oO 
Id [%fp-44], %ol 
cmp %oO, %ol 

Cluster list after parsing: 
Zone after parsing: c2 



Assuming none of these zones occur in parallel, 

List of clusters required in hardware: cl (2), c2 (2), c3 (1), c4 (1) and c5 (1). 
List of reconfigurations: Zone 1 and Zone 3 are available in hardware at the start. 



Relevant Work 

1. Chameleon Systems 

1. lTool suite supports reeonOgurable processor 

SUNNYVALE, Calif — Claiming to provide the first development environment for a reconfigurable 
signal processor, Chameleon Systems this week will announce C-Side (Chameleon Systems Integrated 
Design Environment), a tool set for its CS-21 12 reconfigurable communications processor (RCP). 

C-Side uses a combined C language and Verflog flow to map algorithms into the chip's reconfigurable 
processing fabric (RPF). Chameleon introduced the CS2112 earlier this year. The chip wont be in fuU 
production until the fourth quarter, but the tools are being made available now so designers can start 
application development 

"So far as we are aware, we are the only reconfigurable processor supplier that has taken the path of 
providing tools to the customer so they can build their own custom algorithms," said Tim Erjavec, vice 
president of marketing for Chameleon. 

The tool set lets users map algorithms into the CS2112's RPF, which includes four slices^ each of whichcan 
be reconfigured independently. Each slice has three tiles, and each tile includes seven 32-bit data-path units 
(DPUs), two multipliers, four local-store memories and a control logic unit 

C-Side also provides programming and debugging for the chip's ARC processor core, which provides top- 
level management of chip resources for a given reconfiguration. Offering a higher level of granularity than 
FPGAs, the CS2112 allows reconfigurabUity at the microarchitectural level. That lets users reload slices 
with algorithms without having to work at a bit level. The architecture purportedly offers more flexibility 
than standard DSPs because CS2112 users can specify both functions and interconnect between functional 
units. 

The C-Side tool set includes an optimized GNU compiler for the ARC core, an optunized Verilog 
synthesizer for the RPF, an interactive floor planner, an instruction-set simulator and a unified debug 
environment for the ARC core and the RPF. It comes with a development board that includes a single 
CS21 12 along with memory, a PCI interface and a programmable I/O module. 

Familiar methodology ... , tu„-. 

Users start the design process with a C language description of their signal processing algorithms. They 
write a testbench and run an initial simulation on the ARC core. Then users identify date-path-intensive 
blocks, called kernels, which are targeted to the RPF. Users create functions for those blocks in 
Chameleon's assembly-like design entry language, which generates standard Verilog descriptions. 

Raj Karamchedu, Chameleon's senior marketing manager, said the company plans to allow design entry 
from such tools as Matlab or SPW. That will let users draw data-flow diagrams in lieu of writing code. 
Until then, users must recapture portions of their C program in Verilog, because there's no direct translation 
between the two. 

To program the DPUs, users wire together library elements ranging from adders and multipliers to FIR 
filters and Viterbi decoders. Those blocks are currently fixed, but Karamchedu said Chameleon is working 
to parameterize them Control logic is programmed with Verilog state machines. 

Chameleon's V2B (Verilog to bits) synthesizer takes the Verilog descriptions all the way _ to a ^^-and- 
routed bit stream While placement and routing are automatic, C-Side includes an interactive floor planner 
Sets users view a complete map of the chip's slices and tiles, get estimates of routability and manually 
rearrange the placement 
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As a given kernel is programmed, the user brings the bit stream back into the ARC testbench, replacing the 
original fixed-point C model. A utility called eBios inserts calls in the testbench that allocate slices, load 
the kernel into slices, activate the configuration and execute the kernel The testbench that includes the 
eBios calls is compiled using a GNU C compiler and is downloaded into the CS21 12 development board. 

While the Verilog kernel descriptions can be verified on any standard Verilog simulator, C-Side also 
includes Chip Sim, an instruction-set simulator for the Chameleon architecture. It models the entire chip, 
including the ARC core and the RPF, using the GNU Debugger front end. Users can view all memories and 
registers on the CS21 12, including the ARC core, and can single-step to debug the kernel. 

'Real hardware debug* 

A feature called VCD Dump lets users capture debug information from the internal nodes and registers of 
the CS21 12 from both the development board and ChipSim. "Either way you get real hardware debug,*' 
Karamchedu said. 

The development board also lets designers connect multiple RCPs to other devices in the system using die 
PCI bus or programmable I/O pins. 

Karamchedu acknowledged a "learning curve 11 for designers unfamiliar with reconfigurable logic but said 
that a typical design cycle for a basestatio'n, now 12 to 18 months, can probably be reduced to six to eight 
months using C-Side and the CS21 12. 

C-Side sells for $25,000 on Solaris platforms. The development board sells for $5,000. 
Referenced from htto'y/ww\v.eerimes.com/storv/QEG200 1 08 1 3S0079 

1.2.Chameleon Systems First to Deliver Development Environment for Reconfigurable 
Communication Processor 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — August 20, 2001 — Chameleon Systems, Inc. today announced it has begun shipping 
a complete development environment for the CS2112 Reconfigurable Communication Processor (RCP) — 
the company's flagship product announced in May of last year. The development environment, comprising 
Chameleon's C~SIDE software tool suite and CT21 12SDM development kit, enables customers to develop 
and debug communication and signal processing systems running on the RCP. Chameleon has completed 
its development program and is now shipping tools and development boards to its customers. 

"The definitive value of reconfigurable signal processing technology derives from the ability to design and 
implement custom algorithms on custom processor architectures," said Chuck Fox, president and CEO of 
Chameleon. << For any given application, the structure of the processor architecture is critical to both the 
performance and function of the algorithms it runs. A truly reconfigurable processor is one that allows die 
designer to create an architecture with the optimum mix of parallel and pipelined processing elements, 
memory blocks and I/O ports for their algorithm. Chameleon Systems is the first reconfigurable processor 
company to deliver to its customers a complete and dynamic flexibility for both architectural and 
algorithmic development" 

The RCP's development environment helps overcome a fundamental design and debug challenge facing 
communication system designers. In order to build sufficient performance, channel capacity, and flexibility 
into their systems, today's designers have been forced to employ ah amalgamation of DSPs, FPGAs and 
ASICs, each of which requires a unique design and debug environment. The RCP platform was designed 
from the ground up to alleviate this problem: first by significantly exceeding the performance and channel 
capacity of the fastest DSPs; second by integrating a complete SoC subsystem, including an embedded 
microprocessor, PCI core, DMA function, and high-speed bus; and third by consolidating the design and 



debug environment into a single platform-based design system that affords the designer comprehensive 
visibility and control. 

Complete Tool Suite 

The O-SIDE software suite includes tools used to compile C and assembly code for execution on the 
CS21 12's embedded microprocessor, and Verilog simulation and synthesis tools used to create parallel 
datapath kernels which run on the C$21 I2's reconfigurable processing fabric. In addition to code 
generation tools, the package contains sources-level debugging tools that support simulation and real-time 
debugging. 

The development board includes a single CS2112 chip on a PCI form-factor board which allows for 
hardware accelerated development, debugging, and testing of complex physical layer systems of wireless 
communication protocols such as UMTS and cdma2000 designed for the RCP. 

Familiar Design Approach 

Chameleon's design approach leverages the methods employed by most of today's communications system 
designers. The designer starts with a C program that models signal processing functions of the baseband 
system Having identified the dataflow intensive functional blocks, the designer implements them in the 
RCP to accelerate them by 10-100X. The designer creates equivalent functions for those blocks, called . 
kernels, in Chameleon's reconfigurable assembly language-like design entry language. The assembler then 
automatically generates standard Verilog for these kernels that the designer can verify with commercial 
Verilog simulators. Using these tools, the designer can compare test bench results for the original C 
functions with similar results for the Verilog kernels. 

m the next phase, the designer synthesizes the Verilog kernels using Chameleon's synthesis tools targeting 
Chameleon technology. At the end, the tools output a bit file that is used to configure the RCP. The 
designer then integrates the application level C code with Verilog kernels and the rest of the standard C 
function. Chameleon's C-SEDE compiler and linker technology makes this integration step transparent to 
the designer. At this stage the designer can use Chameleon's full-chip simulator (ChipSim) to verify how 
the overall C code is performing with respect to system specifications. 

Processor-like Debug 

Through all phases of the Chameleon flow, the designer exercises the system and test bench design with 
real data vectors. The CS21 12 development environment makes all chip registers and memory locations 
accessible through a development console that enables full processor-like debugging, including features 
like single-stepping and setting breakpoints. Designers can perform all of these debugging procedures 
within the ChipSim simulator, or use the CT2112SDM development board with hardware implementation 
on the actual chip. Before actually productmng the system, the designer must often perform a system-level 
simulation of the data flow within the context of the overall system. Chameleon's development board 
enables the designer to connect multiple RCPs to other devices in the system using the PCI bus and/or 
programmable I/Q pins. This helps prove the design concept, and enables the designer to profile the 
performance of the whole base-station system in a real-world environment 

Pricing and Availability 

The C-SIDE Software tool suite (Solaris, floating license) is priced at of $25,000, and includes two years of 
maintenance, software updates and support The Chameleon CT21 12SDM Development Kit is priced at 
$5,000. Production shipments are available now. 

http://www.chameleons vstems.com 



For more information contact 

Marc Koltun, VitalCom Public Relations 



(408) 240-3408 
marc@chameleonsystemsxom 

Referenced from http://www.chameleonsvstems.com/press/20Aug200 1 .html 

13 White paper reports of Chameleon Systems Inc. 
Wireless Base Station Design Using 
ReconGgurable Communications Processors 

As the communications market continues its explosive growth and rapid rate of change, equipment vendors 
struggle with the conflicting goals of performance, flexibility, low cost and fast time-to market Traditional 
processing approaches such as DSPs, ASICs, ASSPs and FPGAs all force the designer to sacrifice at least 
one of these key parameters. A new class of processor from Chameleon Systems, the ReconGgurable 
Communications Processor (RCP), enables designers to meet all these goals simultaneously for multi- 
channel, data-processing intensive applications. 

Full paper is in the attachment 

2.PP: A Path Profiling Tool 

Glenn Amnions, Tom Ball, James Larus 

A program path records a program's control transfers through a sequence of consecutively executed basic 
blocks. Although a program's execution traces a single path, practicality demands this path be broken into 
shorter, more manageable path segments. The difficulty is that the number of potential paths through a 
program with loops is unbounded, which makes individual paths difficult to identify and name. On the 
other hand, a complete path can be assembled from shorter subpaths, such as Ball and Larus's acyclic paths. 
Paths are a useful for two reasons. First, they concisely capture the execution history of many instructions, 
and so record a program's dynamic control flow. The set of (acyclic) paths executed by a program, its path 
spectra, compactly describes much of the program's dynamic behavior. Second, the control locality of paths 
is even more pronounced than code locality in a program as whole. Code locality is typified by the 80-20 
rule-the observation that 80% of a program's execution occurs in only 20% of its code. If programs are 
viewed as a collection of paths, the 80-20 rule becomes the 100-0 rule, since programs execute only a 
miniscule fraction of the possible paths through the nearly infinite maze of their flow graph. The 80-20 rule 
reappears, however, within the domain of executed paths, as programs spend most of their time in a small 
number of "hot paths." 

PP is a fast path profiler. A path profiler associates event counts with paths through programs. For example, 
the events can be simply the beginnings of new paths, in which case the profile just counts the number of 
times each path executes, or the events can be hardware events like data cache misses, in which case the 
profile counts the number of times each path suffered a cache miss. 

PP does two different kinds of path profiling: flow profiling and context profiling. In flow profiling, the 
paths are acyclic, mtraprocedural paths, through control flow graphs. -In context profiling, the paths are 
paths in the call graph: events are associated with nodes in a data structure called the calling context tree, 
which is a bounded representation of the dynamic call tree, 

PP is build on EEL, a library for editing executable files. EEL currently runs on SPARC-based machines 
(SunOS and Solaris). The machine-specific code in EEL and QPT2 is collected in a few files. Porting to a 
new machine requires a couple months of effort 

HPB (Hot Path Browser! is a Java tool that can display the paths that a program executes. It reads the 
output of PP and displays a program's executed path in several linked windows. 

Documentation 

• The algorithms in PP are described in: Thomas Ball and James Larus, E fficient P ath Profiling 
MICRO-29, December 1996. 

• Glenn Amnions, Thomas Ball, and James Larus, Exploiting Hardware Performance Counters with 
Flow and Context Sensitive Profilins, PLDI '97, June 1997. 




Obtaining PP 

PP is distributed along with EEL, which is available as part of WARTS. 

PP is distributed with the full source and a small amount of documentation. PP is copyrighted by James 
Larus and Glenn Ammons and is distributed under the terms of the WARTS license. A copy of the license 
is available on ftp.cs.wisc.edu in ~ftp/pub/warts/license.ps. or can be obtained by contacting me at the 
address below. 
James Larus 

Computer Sciences Department 
1210 West Dayton Street 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 
larus@cs.wisc.edu ' 
(608)262-9519 

3. Speeding up program execution u$ing reconOgurable hardware and a hardware function library 
Jain, S.; Balakrishnan, M.; Kumar, A.; Kumar, S. 

VLSI Design, 1998. Proceedings., 1998 Eleventh International Conference on , 1998 
Page(s):400-405 

Abstract: 

This paper describes a co-design environment which follows a new approach for speeding up compute 
intensive applications. The environment consists of three major components. First, a target architecture 
consisting of a uniprocessor host and a board with dynamically reconfigurable FPGAs and memory 
modules; second, a library of functions pre-synthesized for hardware or software implementation; and third, 
a tool which takes as' input an application described in C and partitions it into hardware and software parts 
at functional granularity using information obtained by profiling the application. An important feature of 
the partitioning tool is a new efficient heuristic specifically suited for the architecture with reconfigurable 
hardware. 

Full paper attached separately. 

4. SCORE (Stream Computations Organized for Reconfigurable Execution ) at Berkeley 
httn://brass.cs.berkelev.edu/SCORE/ 

"7%e challenge is to find the right computational abstractions to characterize the family of reconfigurable 
devices we can envision, expose a uniform view to the programmer, and represent the computation in a 
manner which a wide-range of hardware implementations can exploit efficiently. The BRASS project is 
developing a stream-oriented computational model to address this issue, providing an abstract view of the 
reconfigurable hardware, which exposes its strengths while abstracting the actual composition of physical 
resources. We call this stream-oriented computational model SCORE. The key concept in this model is that 
a computation is broken up into compute pages. Compute pages are linked together in a data-flow manner 
with streams. A run-time OS manager allocates and schedules pages at run-time for both for computations 
and memory. " 

Pleiades is exploring reconfiguration of coarser-grain, application-specific building blocks with an 
emphasis on low-power computations* 

rhtrp://bwrc.eecs,bcrkelev.edu/Re search/Configurable Architectures/ ^ 

"The Pleiades project at UC Berkeley s eeks to achieve ultra-low power high-performance multimedia 
computing through the reconfiguration of heterogeneous system modules. Achieving high-energy efficiency 
requires the elimination of the waste that typically dominates the energy consumption in general-purpose 
programmable engines. Providing programmability at just the right granularity (instruction, junctional 
module, data path or gate) makes it possible to eliminate virtually all overhead, while making it further 



possible to exploit other energy reducing techniques, such as parallellism, pipelining and dynamic voltage 
scaling. " 

Papers: 

Jan M. Rabaey, "Reconfigurable Processing: The Solution to Low Power Programmable DSP 
Proceedings 1997 ICASSP Conference, Munich, April 1997. 

This paper presents an approach to low power programmable DSP that is based on the dynamic 
reconfiguration of hardware modules. 

Suet-Fei Li, Marlene Wan, Jan Rabaey, "Configuration Code Generation and Optimization for Low- 
Energy Reconfigurable DSPs", Proceedings ofSIPS99 

Abstract - In this paper we describe a code generation and optimization process for reconfigurable 
architectures targeting digital signal processing and wireless communication applications. The ability to 
generate efficient and compact code is essential for the success of reconfigurable ar ch itectures. Otherwise, 
the overhead of reconfiguring could easily become the system bottleneck. Our code generation process 
includes the evaluation a set of tradeoffs in system design, software engineering as well as usage of a set of 
local and global optimization techniques. By doing so we are able to achieve results of significantly lower 
overhead. 

5. Instruction Generation and Regularity Extraction For Reconfigurable Processors 

Philip Brisk, Adam Kaplan , Ryan Kastner, Majid Sarrafzadeh 

Computer Science Department 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, CA 90095 

{phflip, kaplan, kastner, majid} @cs.ucla.edu 

ABSTRACT 

The increasing demand for complex and specialized embedded hardware must be met by processors which 
are optimized for performance, yet are also extremely flexible. In our work, we explore the tradeoff 
between flexibility and performance in the domain of reconfigurable processor design. Specifically, we 
seek to identify regularly occurring, computation-heavy patterns in an application or set of applications. 
These patterns become candidates for hard-logic implementation, potentially embedded in the flexible 
reconfigurable fabric as special optimized instructions. In this work we present an extension to previous 
work in instruction generation: an algorithm that identifies parallel templates. We discuss the advantages of 
parallel templates, and prove the correctness of our algorithm We introduce an All-Pairs Common Slack 
Graph (APCSG) as an effective tool for parallel template generation. Finally, we demonstrate the 
effectiveness of our algorithm on several applications' dataflow graphs, reducing latency on average by 
51.98%, without unreasonably increasing chip area. 
Full paper is in the attachment 

6 Computer Architecture Laboratory at Delft University of Technology, Netherlands 

6.1 Marnix Arnold, Henk Corporaal , "Automatic Detection of Recurring Patterns"Computer Architecture 
Laboratory , Department of Electrical Engineering Delft University of Technology , Seventh International 
Workshop on Hardware/Software Co-Design (CODES'99), Rome Italy, May 1999. 

6.2 Marnix Arnold , "Matching and Covering with Multiple Output Patterns",Computer Architecture 
Laboratory,Department of Electrical Engineering Delft University of Technology Technical report no. 1- 
68340-44/1999/01, Delft University of Technology, January 1999 - 



63 Marnix Arnold, Henk Corporaal, "Insturction Set Synthesis Using Operation Pattern Detection", 
Computer Architecture Laboratory J^epartment of Electrical Engineering Delft University of 
Technology,Fifth Annual Conf. of ASCI, Heijen, The Netherlands, June 1999. 
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Efficient Path Profiling 



Thomas Ball 
Bell Laboratories 
Lucent Technologies 
tball@research.bell-labs.com 



James R. Laius* 
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Abstract 

A path profile determines how many times each acyclic 
path in a routine executes. This type of profiling subsumes . 
the more common basic block and edge profiling, which only 
approximate path frequencies. Path profiles have many po- 
tential uses in program performance tuning, profile-directed 
compilation, and software test coverage. 

This paper describes a new algorithm for path profil- 
ing. This simple, fast algorithm selects and places profile in- 
strumentation to minimize run-time overhead. Instrumented 
programs run wish overhead comparable to the best previ- 
ous profiling techniques. On the SPEC9S benchmarks, path 
profiling overhead averaged 31%, as compared to 16% for 
efficient edge profiling. Path profiling also identifies longer 
paths than a previous technique, which predicted paths from 
edge profiles (average of 88, versus 34 instructions). More- 
over, profiling shows that the SPEC95 train input datasets 
covered most of the paths executed in the ref datasets. 



1 Introduction 

Program profiling counts occurrences of an event during 
a program's execution. Typically, the measured event is the 
execution of a local portion of a program, such as a rou- 
tine or line of code. Recently, fine-grain profiles—of basic 
blocks and control-flow edges— have become the basis for . 
profile-driven compilation, which uses measured frequen- 
cies to guide compilation and optimization. 

•This research supported by: Wright Labonuory Avionia I^oraic. 
Air Force Material Command, USAF. under giant ^3615-94-^ 
1525 anT ARPA enter no. B550; NSF NYI Award CCR-9357779 
with support from Hewlett Packard, Son Mia^tems. J* J* 3 * 
NSF Grant MIP-9225097; and DOE Grant DE-FG02-93ER25176 
The U.S. Government is authoriied to reproduce and distribute reprints for 
Governmental purposes notwithstanding any copyright notation thereon. 
The views and conclusions contained herein are those of the authors and 
should not be interpreted as necessarily representing the officii pohctes 
or endorsements, either expressed or implied, of the Wright Laboratory 
Avionics Directorate or the U. S. Government 
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Figure 1 . Example in which edge profiling does not iden- 
tify the most frequently executed paths. The table con- 
tains two different path profiles. Both path profiles in- 
duce the same edge execution frequencies, shown by the 
edge frequencies in the control-flow graph. In path profile 
Pro JX, path ABCDEF is most frequently executed, al- 
though the heuristic of following edges with the highest fre- 
quency identifies path ACDEF as the most frequent. 



One use of profile information is to identify heavily exe- 
cuted paths (or traces) in a program [Hs81. H185, Cha88, 
YS94]. Unfortunately, basic block and edge profiles, al- 
though inexpensive and widely available, do not always cor- 
rectly predict frequencies of overlapping paths. Consider, 
forex^ple.mecontjol-flowgraph(CFG)inHgurel. Each 
edge in the CFG is labeled with its frequency, which nor- 
mally results from dynamic profiling, but in the figure is 
induced by both path profiles in the table. A commonly 
used heuristic to select a heavily executed path follows tie 
most frequently executed edge out of a basic block [CnaBSJ, 
which identifies path ACDEF. However, in path profUe 
Prof I this path executed only 60 times, as compared to 90 
times for path ACDF and 100 times for path ABCDEF, 
In profile Prof 2, the disparity is even.greater although the 
edge profile is exactly the same. 

This inaccuracy is usually ignored, under the assump- 
tion that accurate path profiling must be far more expensive 
than basic block or edge profiling. Path profiling is the ul- 
timate form of control-flow profiling, as it uniquely deter- 
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mines both basic block and edge profiles, although the con- 
verse does not hold, as Figure I shows. Also, the number of 
blocks or edges in a program is finite and linear in the pro- 
gram's size, but a program with loops offers an unbounded 
number of potential paths. Considering only acyclic paths 
bounds this set, but, in the worst case, its size is still expo- 
nential in the program's size. 

This paper shows that accurate profiling is neither com- 
plex nor expensive. It describes a new and efficient tech- 
nique for path profiling. Our algorithm places instrumen- 
tation that accurately determines dynamic execution fre- 
quency of control-flow paths in a routine. The instrumen- 
tation is not only simple and low-cost, but it is placed in 
a way that nunimizes its overhead. Remarkably, although 
path profiling collects far more information than block or 
edge profiling, its overhead can be lower and is usually 
comparable— on the SPEC95 benchmarks, path profiling's 
average overhead is 31%-, while efficient edge profiling *s 
overhead is 16%. 

Efficient path profiling opens new possibilities for pro- 
gram optimization and performance tuning. Instead of rely- 
ing on heuristics, which fully predict only 38% of the ex- 
ecuted acyclic paths in the SPEC95 benchmarks, profile- 
driven compilers can base their decisions on accurate mea- 
surements. 

Another potential application of path profiling is software 
test coverage, which quantifies the adequacy of a test data 
set by profiling a program and reporting unexecuted state- 
ments or control-flow. Few, if any, coverage tools measure 
path coverage. Instead, tools rely on weaker criteria, such 
as statement or control-flow edge coverage. Edge profiling 
is less complete than path profiling, as shown in Figure 1, 
where the two path profiles cover different sets of paths yet 
induce the same edge profile. Besides an efficient algorithm 
for path profiling, this paper also presents measurements that 
show that most routines in a small sample of programs have 
few (< 3000) potential paths, so that path coverage test- 
ing could be feasible for large portions of a program. On 
the other hand, the measurements also demonstrate the dif- 
ficulty of developing test data sets, since the programs as a 
whole executed an average of 2696 paths (249-24414), as 
compared to the millions of potential paths identified by the 
path profiling algorithm. 

1.1 Algorithm Overview 

The essential idea behind the path profiling algorithm is 
to identify sets of potential paths with states, which are en- 
coded as integers. Consider for a moment a routine with- 
out a loop. Upon entry to the routine, all paths arc possi- 
ble. Taking a conditional branch narrows the set of potential 
paths and corresponds to a transition to a new state. At the 
routine's exit, the final state represents the single path taken 




count [r]++ 



Figure 2. Path profiling instrumentation. Each path from 
A to F produces a unique state in register r, which indexes 
an array of counters in F. 



through the routine. This paper presents an efficient algo- 
rithm that: 

• Numbers final states from 0 . . . n — 1, where n is the 
number of potential patlis in a routine. With this com- 
pact numbering, a final slate can directly index an array 
of counters. 

• Places instrumentation so that transitions need not oc- 
cur at every conditional branch. 

• Assigns states so that transitions can be computed by 
a simple arithmetic operation, without an explicit state 
transition table or memory reference. 

• Transforms a control-flow graph containing loops or 
huge numbers of potential paths into an acyclic graph 
with a limited number of paths. 

Figure 2 illustrates the technique. Edges labeled by small 
squares contain instrumentation, which updates the state in 
register r. The loop contains six unique paths, and each one 
computes a different value for r, as shown in the table. At 
the end of the loop body (block F) 9 register r holds the index 
to increment an array of counters. 

1.2 Extensions 

The algorithm in this paper can be easily extended in sev- 
eral ways. First, instead of intraprocedural profiling, it could 
be applied to a program's call graph, to record call paths. An 
interesting complication is indirect calls, which require a dy- 
namic data structure to record calls along edges that are not 
in the call graph. 

Also, instead of just counting die number of times a path 
executes, the profiling algorithm can easily accumulate a 
metric for a path. Some processors provide accessible coun- 
ters for metrics such as the number of processor cycles, 
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stalls, cache misses, or page faults. A minor change to the 
path profiling code could increment a path's counter by the 
change in a counter over the path, 

13 Paper Overview 

Ihe path profiling algorithm instruments a program 
to record paths with low run-time overhead. The algo- 
rithm uses previous results on efficient profiling and trac- 
ing [BL94] and efficient event counting [Bal941 to deter- 
mine which edges to instrument The contribution of this pa- 
per is combine these algorithms, apply them to a new prob- 
lem, and develop a new algorithm to compute an update con- 
stant for each instrumented edge. The algorithm ensures 
that each distinct path generates a unique value. Further- 
more, the path encoding is compact and minimal, so that the 
maximum value for any path is the number of unique paths 
through a CFG (minus one), as in Figure 2. A simple, linear- 
time algorithm achieves both goals (Section 3). 

This paper only considers intra-procedural acyclic paths, 
which result from removing loop backedges before instru- 
mentation (Section 4). This process produces a profile that 
does not capture paths mat cross a backedge. However, 
acyclic path profiling counts the number of times that a loop 
iterates and records both paths into the first iteration and out 
of the last loop iteration. The same approach,- of removing 
edges, can also limit the number of paths in complex rou- 
tines, so that states can be represented as 32-bit integers. 
Even so, large routines can have too many states to use an 
array of counters. In this case, a hash table records paths that 
actually execute, so that the space overhead is proportional 
to the number of dynamic paths, rather than the number of 
potential static paths. The relatively high cost of hashing 
accounts for the higher overhead! of path profiling, as com- 
pared to edge profiling. 

We implemented the algorithms presented here in a pro- 
filing tool, PP % which uses the EEL library [LS95] to in- 
sert instrumentation into executable binaries (Section 5). 
This paper compares PP against QPT2, another profiling 
tool built with EEL, which uses an efficient edge profil- 
ing algorithm [BL94]. QPT2 usually incurred less over- 
head, but the two system were roughly comparable. Profil- 
ing the SPEC95 benchmarks, PP's overhead averaged 31% 
(6-97%) while QPT2's overhead averaged 16% (-2.6-53%) 
(Section 6). The measurements also compare profiled paths 
against paths predicted using edge profiles and show that 
for the SPEC95 benchmarks, which execute few unique 
paths, profiling identifies longer paths (an average of 7 CFG 
edges and 88 instructions, versus 5 edges and 34 instruc- 
tions for predicted paths). Moreover, path profiling shows 
that the paths executed with the SPEC95 train dataset cover 
most of the dynamically executed instructions in the ref 
dataset, which suggests mat path profiles could help improve 
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Figure 3. Instrumentation for edge profiling. 



SPEC95 peak numbers. 

2 Related Work 

The path profiling algorithm, like previous work on effi- 
cient profiling and tracing techniques [BL94, Gol9 1], uses a 
spanning tree to determine a minimal, low-cost set of edges 
to instrument For example. Figure 3 shows the control- 
flow graph from Figure 2 instrumented for edge profiling 
(the uninstrumented edges form a spanning tree). The same 
set of edges are instrumented in both cases. However, for 
edge profiling, each instrumented edge has its own counter 
(held in memory), which is incremented each time the edge 
executes. Figure 3 also shows how uninstrumented edges* 
counts are derived from recorded counts. 

Path profiting produces a more detailed profile, although 
it instruments the same set pf edges. Moreover, most 
path profiling instrumentation consists of register instruc- 
tions, while every edge profiling instrumentation increments 
memory. In general, a path that executes N memory incre- 
ments for edge profiling will execute N register initializa- 
tions/adds plus one memory increment for path profiling. In 
practice, there are many procedures for which the number 
of potential paths is small (so arrays may be used) and path 
profiling incurs less overhead than edge profiling. However, 
mere are procedures that have so many potential paths that 
a hash table must be used to store the profile. 

Young and Smith used a limited form of program tracing 
to record paths for their branch correlation studies [YS94]. 
In a FIFO buffer, they recorded the last n branches, each of 
which consists of a basic block number and branch outcome. 
This technique is both more expensive than path profiling 
and also requires another level of indirection to associate a 
counter with a path, which consists of a. sequence of block 
numbers. Unlike path profiling, this technique need not dis- 
tinguish cyclic from acyclic paths since it truncates both at 
the FIFO boundary. 

Bit tracing is another approach to path profiling. Bit trac- 
ing associates a 1-bit value with the outcome of each two- 
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Rgure 4. Three possible placements of instrumentation 
for the control-flow graph from Figure 1. 



way branch [BL94, Bal96], When a branch executes, instru- 
mentation code appends a bit to a trace buffer that records 
branch outcomes. By recording multiple bits, the approach 
can be extended to multi-way branches. The contents of the 
buffer form an index into an array or as a hash value. 

It is easy to see that bit tracing uses the minimal number 
of bits necessary to distinguish paths. For simple control- 
flow graphs, such as a chain of if-then-else statements, bit 
tracing, like our approach, produces a compact represen- 
tations of paths. However, in general, bit tracing may not 
yield the most compact representations of paths possible. It 
is easy to construct examples for which the maximal path 
value under bit tracing is not minimal, no matter the choice 
of bit labellings. In the worst case, the number of entries in 
an array of counters may be twice our method. 

In addition, bit tracing is likely to have higher run-time 
overhead than our approach. First, every predicate must 
be instrumented, whereas our approach allows flexibility 
in placing instrumentation to reduce overhead. Second, on 
most machines, the instrumentation to append to a bit string 
is- more complex and slower man a register-to-register addi- 
tion. 

3 Path Profiling of DAGs 

As described previously, path profiling tracks a path in a 
directed acyclic graph (DAG) by updating a register along 
certain edges of the DAG. This section shows how to com- 
pute the necessary updates, efficiently place instrumenta- 
tion, and derive an executed path from the resulting profile. 

The example in Figure 4 shows that many placements 
of instrumentation yield equivalent results. However, some 
placements incur less run-time overhead than others. For 
example, all three graphs in Figure 4 produce the same sum 
along any acyclic path from A to -P. However, in graph (a), 
the largest number of instrumented edges on any path from 
A to F is two, while graphs (b) and (c) have up to four and 
three, respectively. 

The path profiling algorithm first, labels edges in a DAG 



with integer values, such that each path from die entry to the 
exit of the DAG produces a unique sum of the edge values 
along that path (the path sum). However, placements from 
this step may have sub-optimal run-time overhead, as above. 

In the next step, another algorithm [BaI94] improves this' 
computation, by finding an equivalent computation that uses 
a minimal number of additions along DAG edges that are not 
in the D AG's spanning tree. In each graph in Figure 4, the 
un instrumented edges (those without squares along them) 
form a spanning tree. Since a DAG may have many span- 
ning trees, the algorithm has the freedom to place instrumen- 
tation along edges less likely to be executed. 1 

After reviewing the basic graph terminology in Sec* 
tion 3.1, this section describes the four basic steps to path 
profile a DAG: 

1. Assign integer values to edges such that no two paths 
compute the same path sum (Section 3.2). This encod- 
ing is minimal. 

2. Use a spanning tree to select edges to instrument and 
compute the appropriate increment for each instru- 
mented edge (Section 33). 

3. Select appropriate instrumentation (Section 3.4). 

4. After collecting the run-time profile, derive the exe- 
cuted paths (Section 3 J). 

3.1 Terminology 

For the remainder of this paper, unless otherwise noted, 
control-flow graphs (CFGs) have been converted into di- 
rected acyclic graphs (DAG) with a unique source vertex 
ENTRY and sink vertex EXIT. Section 4 shows how 
to transform an arbitrary CFG into a DAG, which can be 
path profiled. For technical reasons, the increment compu- 
tation (Section 33) requires a "dummy'* edge EXIT 
ENTRY (although this creates an unexecutable cycle, 
the graph can still be treated as a DAG by ignoring this 
backedge). 

An execution of a DAG produces an acyclic, .directed 
path starting at ENTRY and ending at EXIT. The term 
path refers to an acyclic directed path, unless otherwise 
noted. Of course, a DAG may execute many times, as it may 
consist of a loop body or a procedure. 

A spanning tree of a graph G is a subgraph that is a tree 
and contains all vertices of G. Edges in a spanning tree 
are bidirectional and need not follow the direction of graph 

l This approach requires computing (or obtaining from a profile) a 
weight for each edge that statically approximates the edge '3 execution fre- 
quency. A maximum spanning tree of the graph, with respect to that 
weighting, maximizes the weight (iscecution frequency) of the un instru- 
mented edges. PJP uses the same previously published, effective algorithm 
for statically computing a weighting as QPT [BL94], 
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foreach vertex v in reverse topological order 
it v is a leaf vertex { 

.NumPaths (v) » \ ; 
) else { 

NumPaths (v) = 0; 
fpr each edge e a v->w { 
Val(e) = NumPaths (v) ; 

NumPaths (v\ = NumPaths (v) + NumPaths (w) ; 



) 



Figure 5. Algorithm for assigning values to edges 
DAG. 
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Rgure 6. Control-flow graph from Figure 1, with values 
computed by the algorithm in Figure 5. 



edges. If T is the set of spanning tree edges, then any graph 
edge not in T is a chord of the spanning tree. 

For example, in the graph of Figure 2, vertex A is the 
ENTRY vertex and vertex F is the EXIT vertex. The un- 
adorned graph edges comprise a spanning tree. The edges 
labeled by squares are chords of the spanning tree. 

3.2 Compactly Representing Paths with Sums 

The first step in path profiling is to assign a non-negative, 
constant value Val(e) to each edge e in a DAG, such that 
the sum of values along any path from ENTRY to EXIT 
is unique. Furthermore, the path sums should lie in die range 
from 0 to the number of paths (minus one), so that the encod- 
ing is minimal. 

The algorithm in Figure 5 computes such a Vol relation 
by visiting vertices of the DAG in reverse topological or- 
der. This order ensures that all the successors of a vertex 
v are visited before v itself. Associated with each vertex 
v is a value NumPaths(v) 9 which records the number of 
paths from v to EXIT. The algorithm is simple. At ver- 
tex v t the algorithm visits all of v's outgoing edges v -* w it 
1 < * < n* and assigns the k th outgoing edge the value: 

Val(v -> w k ) = NumPaths{wi) 

The following theorem proves the algorithm correct: 

Theorem 1 Given a DAG, after the algorithm of Figure 5 
visits vertex v, NumPaths(v) is the number of paths from 
v to EXIT and each path from v to EXIT generates a 
unique value sum in the range 0 . . . NumPaths(v) - 1. 

Proof. By induction on the height of a vertex in the DAG 
(i.e., the max number of steps to the sink vertex EXIT). 

Base Case: v has height equal to zero (that is, v = 
EXIT\ so NumPaths{v) = 1. The theorem is trivially 
satisfied. 



Induction Step: Show that the theorem holds for 
any vertex v of height H (H > 0). All successors 
W\ ,*.w n of v must have height less than H (because 
the graph is a DAG), so the theorem holds for all W{. 
It is trivial to see that the number of paths from y to 
EXIT is Y%=i NumPaths(wi), which the algo- 
rithm computes. By the induction hypothesis, each 
path from Wk to EXIT generates a unique value 
sum in the range 0 . . . NumPaths(w k ) - 1. There- 
fore, any path from v to EXIT starting with edge 
v -¥ Wk will generate a unique value in the range 
Etoi NumPaths{wi) . . . NumPaths(wi)) - 1. 

Since all NumPaths(wi) values are greater than 0, it 
follows that no two paths from v to EXIT generate the 
same value sum. □ 

Figure 6 illustrates how the algorithm operates on the ex- 
ample control-flow graph. Note that vertices are labeled in 
topological ordering, so FEDCBA is a reverse topological 
order. Any vertex with a single outgoing edge e, such as C 
and E 9 always has Vol (e) = 0. 

3.3 Efficiently Computing Sums 

Given an edge value assignment, the second step of 
the algorithm finds a minimal cost set — with respect to a 
weighting (Section 3) — of edges along which to compute 
these values, while preserving the two properties of the 
value assignment 

This step of the algorithm finds a maximal cost spanning 
tree of the graph (to find a minimal cost set of chord edges), 
and applies an efficient event counting technique [Bal94] to 
determine the increment Inc(c) for each chord c in a span- 
ning tree. The event counting algorithm ensures that the sum 
of Inc values for any path P from ENTRY to EXIT is 
identical to the sum of Vol values for P. Note that some of 
the Inc values may be negative, as in Figure 4. The edge 
EXIT -+ ENTRY is required for this step (if this edge is 
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Figure 7. Application of event counting algorithm to dc- 
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selected as a chord, then its instrumentation can be placed in 
the EX IT vertex). 

Figure 7 shows how the event counting algorithm applies 
to the example control-flow graph. The graph on the left 
contains the value assignment and the chord edges (those 
with squares along them). The graph in the middle shows 
the unique cycle of spanning tree edges associated with 
chord B -+ D. Hie values along edges in this cycle deter- 
mine the increment for chord B -> D t which in this case is 
four. Informally, the algorithm propagates the value of two 
from edge A -> B to the chord B -> D. The graph on the 
right contains increments for all chords. Each path from A 
to F in this graph yields the same path sum as in the graph 
on the left 

3.4 Instrumentation 

After computing chord increments, the algorithm selects 
instrumentation. Of course, at the start of a program's exe- 
cution, the array of counters must be allocated and initialized 
to 0. At pr ogram termination, this array is written to perma- 
nent storage. 

Besides this prelude and postlude instrumentation, the re- 
maining instrumentation has three tasks: initializing path 
register r [r = 0] in the ENTRY vertex; updating r in 
chord c[r += Inc(c)]; and incrementing a path's mem- 
ory counter in the EXIT vertex [count [r] ++]. How- 
ever, in many cases, an optimization can combine updates 
with the other two operations, as shown in Figure 2. 

The optimization for initialization is: 

(1) A chord c may initialize the path register 
[r=Inc (c ) ] if and only if c is the first chord in 
every path from ENTRY to EXIT containing 
c 

If there exists a path in which chord c is the first chord and 
another path in which c is not the first chord, then chord c 



must update rather than initieJize r. However, in this case, 
moving the initialization [r«0] as close to c as possible 
avoids redundant initialization of r. 

A similar optimization works for counter increments: 

(2) A chord c may increment the path register 
and memory counter [count (r+Inc (c) 3 ++] 
if and only if c is the last chord in every path from 
ENTRY to EXIT containing a 

This optimization can fold an addition into a memory ad- 
dress calculation. 

If a chord c contains initialization as well as a 
counter increment, the instrumentation simply becomes 
count [Inc (c) ] ++. 

The algorithm in Figure 8 places instrumentation prop- 
erly. The first while loop mo\es initialization code to chord 
edges when possible, and otherwise moves it far enough 
from the ENTRY vertex so that no initialization is redun- 
dant The second loop places the memory increment code. 
The invariant of the first loop is that for each vertex w added 
to the working set, there is only one path from ENTRY to 
w in the DAG and this path contains no chords. Note that 
if there are two paths from ENTRY to a vertex w, one of 
these paths must contain a chord, so any chord encountered 
from w onward cannot satisfy this condition. A similar in- 
variant is maintained by the second while loop. 

Figure 9 showt the instrumentation for the control- flow 
graph from Figure 1. Note tliat edges A C> B -¥ C 
and B D now initialize register r, eliminating the need 
to initialize r at vertex A Furthermore, the update along 
edgeD -* has been combined with the counter increment 
code. However, notice that a counter increment is required 
along edge D -> E as well. 

3.5 Regenerating a Path 

To recreate a path profile from the path counters recorded 
at run time, it is necessary to map from the integer represent- 
ing a path to the path itself. This is done using the value as- 
signment computed previously (Section 3.2). 

The regeneration algorithm is straight forward. Regen- 
eration starts from a control Row graph's ENTRY node 
and traverses the graph, using die path value to select which 
edge to follow out of a basic block. Let v be a vertex in 
the reconstructed path and let R be the path value. Initially, 
v = ENTRY and R is the number of the path to regener- 
ate. At each block, find e = z -> w t which is the outgoing 
edge of v with the largest Val(e) < R. As the path traverses 
edge e, let v = w and R = R- Vat (e) . Repeat this process 
until control reaches the EXIT venex. 

For example, consider the control-flow graph in Figure 6. 
Suppose that the initial path value R is 3. At vertex A, the 
algorithm will choose edge A -+ B and decrement R by 2. 
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// Register initialization code 
// 

WS. add (ENTRY); 
while not WS. empty () { 
vertex v = WS. remove < ) ; 
for each edge e = v->w 
if e is a chord edge 

instrument (e, 'r»Inc(e) ' ) ? 
else if e is the only incoming edge of w 

WS.add(w); 
else instrument <e, *r=0'); 

> 

// Memory increment code 
J I 

WS . add (EXIT) 
while not WS. empty <) ( 
vertex w = WS . remove ( ) ; 
for each edge e = v->w 
if e is a chord edge ( 

if e's instrumentation is 'r=lnc(e) ' 

instrument (e, ' count line (e) ]++' ) ; 
else 

instruments, 'count [r+Inc(e) 1++') ; 
> else if e is the only outgoing edge of v 

WS.add(v) ; 
else instrument (e, 'count [rj++' ) ; 

} 

// Register increment code 
// 

for all uninstrumented chords c 
instrument (c, *r+=Inc(c) ' ) 



Figure 8. Algorithm for placing Instrumentation. 



At vertex £, A = 1, so the algorithm traverses edge B -+ C 
and then C -+ D. At vertex D, R still has a value of 1 1 so 
the path traverses edge P -* E 9 followed by E F. The 
resulting regenerated path is ABCDEF, which is the path 
that generates the path sum 3. 



3.6 Early Termination 



Like other efficient profiling algorithms [BL94], path 
profiling requires extra information to derive correct profiles 
for routines that terminate unexpectedly because of excep- 
tions, unrecognized non-local gotos, or calls to exit. This in- 
formation consists of the address of unterrninated calls and 
can easily be. obtained from a program's stack at an unex- 
pected event The event counting algorithm provides a way 
to correctly update the counters in these routines [Bal94]. 




Figure 9. Optimization of instrumentation for the control- 
flow graph of Figure 1. 



4 Path Profiling of Arbitrary Control-Flow 

This section extends path profiling to arbitrary, control - 
flow graphs that contain cycles (including irreducible 
loops). Any cycle in a control-flow graph must contain a 
backed ge (as identified by a depth-first search of the graph). 
The algorithm in Section 3 only works for acyclic paths, 
which correspond to backed ge- free paths. 

Our approach to handling general CFGs instruments each 
backedge with a path counter increment and path register 
initialization [count [r] +» ; r =* 0], which records the 
path up to the backedge and prepares to record the path after 
the backedge. 

Suppose that v -> w and x -» y are backedges. A gen- 
eral CFG contains four possible types of acyclic (backedge- 
free) paths: 

• A path from ENTRY to EXIT. 

- • A path from ENTRY to v, ending with execution of 
backedge v —¥ w. 

• A path from w to x (after execution of backedge v -4 
w) t ending with execution of backedge x -> y (note: 
v to and x y may be the same edge). 

• After executing backedge v -* u>, a path from ui to 
EXIT. 

Removing all backedges from a control-flow graph pro- 
duces a DAG (as defined in Section 3.1). However, simply 
applying the profiling algorithm from Section 3 to this DAG 
will not correctly distinguish the above four types of paths. 
Figure 10(a) contains a control-flow graph with a loop con- 
sisting of the vertices B, C, D, and E. Suppose the graph 
is instrumented by eliminating the backedge E -f B t thus 
yielding a DAG, and applying the path profiling algorithm 
for DAGs. The resulting assignment does not ensure that 
different paths yield different paths sums. For example, the 
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Figure 10. Control-flow graph with a loop. 



paths BCE, ABCE, BCBFGI and ABCEFGI all com- 
pute the identical path sum of 2. Not surprisingly, only paths 
that start at ENTRY = A and end at EXIT = /are cor- 
rectly distinguished. 

The solution to this problem consists of three steps: 

9 For each vertex v that is the target of one or more 
backedges, add a dummy edge ENTRY -+ «. For 
each vertex w that is the source of one (or more) 
backedges, add a dummy edge w — ► EXIT. If one 
of these edges is not in the spanning tree, it will be in- 
strumented, which is efficient as the edge's increment 
can be combined with the code always added to a loop 
backedge to record a path. 

• Eliminate backedges from the graph (except for the 
edge EXIT -> ENTRY, which was added for in- 
crement computation). 

» Apply the first two steps of the path profiling algorithm 
(Section 3) to compute a value assignment and chord 
increments. 



TTte dummy edges create extra paths from ENTRY to 
EXIT, which the value assignment algorithm takes into ac- 
count The dummy edge from ENTRY to a loop head cor- 
responds to reinitializing the path register along the loop's 
backedge. The dummy edge from the loop's bottom to 
EXIT corresponds to incrementing the path counter along 
the backedge. 

Figure 10(b) shows the graph after this transformation 
and edge value assignment Dummy edges are the thicker 
edges. As a result, the chord increments correctly distin- 
guish the four classes of paths listed above. Figure 10(c), 
shows the chord increments computed and the path sum for 
each possible path through the graph. 

Path regeneration must follow the first two steps (adding 
dummy edges and removing backedges) to compute the 
same value assignment, before using the regeneration algo- 
rithm from Section 3.5 on the resulting graph. 

44 Self Loops 

The approach described must be slightly modified to han- 
dle self-loop edges, which are backedges with the same 
source and target vertex. Removing this edge does not leave 
any edge in the loop to instrument These edges can be han- 
dled specially, by adding a counter along them to record 
the number of times they execute, rather than instrumenting 
them with the code [count [r] ++; r = 0]. 

5 Implementation 

We implemented the algorithms described previously in 
a tool called PP, which instruments SPARC binary executa- 
ble to extract path profiles. PP is built on EEL (Executable 
Editing Library), which is a C++ library that hides much 
of the complexity and system-specific detail of editing ex- 
ecutable [LS95J. EEL provides abstractions that allow a 
tool to analyze and modify binary executable without be- 
ing concerned with particular instruction sets, executable 
file formats, or the consequences of deleting existing code 
and adding foreign code (i.e., instrumentation). 

5.1 Registers 

Path profiling requires a local register throughout each 
routine's execution to hold the current path and a temporary 
register for some instrumentation code, such as the mem- 
ory increment code. EEL ssavenges free registers by us- 
ing dataflow analysis to find the dead registers throughout a 
control-flow graph. If EEL cannot find an unused local reg- 
ister, k frees the least heavily used local register by spilling it 
to the routine's stack frame. la most routine, EEL found un- 
used local registers, although many larger and computauon- 
ally intensive routines require spill code. The SPARC'S reg- 
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ister windows ensure that all local registers are caller saved. 
Other architectures would need to save the path register be* 
fore and after calls, 

kft. also provides a facility to add procedure calls at arbi- 
trary points in a routine. PP uses this feature, which relies on 
program analysis to save only live values, to call the hashing 
code (see Section 5.3). 

5.2 Optimizations 

A simple strength-reduction optimization saves two in- 
structions per path by having the path register hold a 
counter's address, instead of its index. PP initializes a path 
register to the base of the counter array. Each increment adds 
its update, scaled by the size of a counter (4 bytes). This 
optimization saves three instructions in the code that incre- 
ments a path's counter, at the cost of an additional instruc- 
tion in the code that initializes the path register. Unfortu- 
nately, the optirnization reduces the range of increments mat 
fit in an instruction's immediate field. Since the SPARC'S 
immediate field is 13 bits, this optimization is limited to 
routines in which the largest increment is 1023 (rather than 
4095). However, most routines have fewer or far more 
paths. 

Moreover, a simple change can reduce the range of in- 
crements in a routine. The algorithm in Figure 5 can visit 
a node's successors in any order. By visiting the successor 
with the largest number of paths (NumPach.) last, the value 
( Val) assigned to the last edge is minimized, and hence so 
are the increments added at run time. 

53 Routines with Many Paths 

PP employs two techniques to handle routines with a 
large number of paths. The first, which PP applies to any 
routine in which an increment is larger than an instruction's 
immediate field, replaces the array of counters with a hash 
table. On the SPARC, this means that routines with more 
than 4000-6000 paths require hash tables. Hash tables have 
the advantage of requiring space proportional to the number 
of executed paths, but have the disadvantage of being an or- 
der of magnitude more costly than a simple memory incre- 
• ment and forcing a function call in awkward places. This 
technique limits counter space for a routine to roughly 16K 
bytes (most routines require far less space). PP uses two 
hash routines. The one called from loop backedges keeps 
a pointer to the last path and hash bucket, so that repeated 
lookups of the same path are very fast. This is very bene- 
ficial since procedures often spend their time in tight loops, 
repeating the same path over and over. 

PP's other technique is necessary for very complex rou- 
tines in which the number of possible paths exceeded the 
range of a 32 bit integer. In these routines, PP terminates 



the value computation (Section 3.2) when the number of 
paths reachable from a node exceeded a threshold (currently 
100,000,000). At this point, PP removes all outgoing edges 
from the node — using the same approach to terminate these 
paths as for loop backedges (Section 4}— and reruns the 
value computation. The only information lost was die rela- 
tion of the path before a cut edge with the path after the cut 
edge. Larger (64 bit) words would alleviate, though proba- 
bly not eliminate, the need to truncate paths. 

6 Experimental Results 

This section uses the SPEC95 benchmarks to compare 
path profiling (PP) against edge profiling (QPT2), which has 
the lowest overhead of conventional profiling techniques 
[BL94], The programs ran stand-alone on a Sun Ultra- 
server E5000-1 67Mhz UltraSPARC processors and 2GB of 
memory-running Solaris 2.5.1 with a local file system. Ta- 
ble 1 presents measurements of the SPEC95 benchmarks us- 
ing the ref input data. 2 C benchmarks were compiled with 
gcc (version 2.7. 1) and Fortran benchmarks were compiled 
with Sun*s f77 (version 3.0. 1). Both compilers used only the 
-O option. 

PP's overhead (across all input files) averaged 30.9% 
(55-96.9%) and QPT2's overhead averaged 16.1% (-2.6- 
52.8%). PP's overhead averaged 2.8 times QPT2's over- 
head (0.7—143). PP's overhead is explained in part by the 
finaj two columns in Table 1, which report the fraction of 
path increments that required hashing and the average num- 
ber of instructions between increments. However, the table 
does not report the cache interference caused by profiling 
code and data. In general, programs with little hashing (e.g., 
compress, li, ijpeg, turb3d) have PP overhead comparable 
or lower than QPT2. Programs with considerable hashing 
(e.g., tomcatv, fpppp, and wave5) can still have low over- 
heads if blocks are large or paths are long and path incre- 
ments execute infrequently.' 

Table 2 reports some characteristics of the program's 
acyclic paths. In all programs, the number of executed 
paths was small (fewer than 2300 in all except 099. go and 
126.gcc) and is dwarfed by the potential paths-which num- 
ber hundreds of millions to tens of billions, even after path 
truncation. 

The table, also reports the length of the longest and av- 
erage acyclic paths. Not surprisingly, the weighted num- 
ber of instructions in a path in the CFP95 benchmarks, 91.7 
(43.1-636.0), is significantly longer than CINT95 bench- 
marks, 21.4 (15.1-33.2). More aggressive compiler opti- 
mizations would further increase these numbers by loop un- 
rolling and procedure in-lining. 

, 2 Since PP measures a single process's execution, the tables report pro- 
gram behavior for each benchmark's last input file. 
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Table 1 . Comparison of path profiling (PP) against Ball-Laras edge profiling (QPT2). Base Time is elapsed time of uninstrumented 
program with the ref dataseL Overhead is the increase in execution time due to profiling. PP/QPT2 is the ratio of the overheads. The 
remaining numbers report a program's behavior on its last input file. Path Inc is the number of increments of path counters. Edge • 
Inc is the ratio of edge profiling increments to path increments. Hash Inc is the fraction of path increments that required hashing. 
Inst/Inc is the average number of instructions between increments. 
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Table 2. Characteristics of executed acyclic paths. Paths are from the last input file in the ref dataset. Num Paths is the number of * 
paths executed. Longest is the longest executed path. Avg is the average path length, weighted by execution frequency. % Correct is 
the fraction of paths predicted entirely correctly by edge profiling. Statistics on edge-predicted paths arc up to the first misprediction. 
The final columns report the executed routines, and maximum and average number of paths per executed routine. 
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Table 3. Comparison of paths with the SPEC95 ref and train input datasets. Common Paths reports the number of paths executed 
for both input datasets. Static is the fraction of executed ref dalaset paths executed by the train dataset. Dynamic is this fraction, 
weighted by execution frequency. Common Instructions reports the number and fraction of instructions along common paths. 



The table also compares paths predicted using edge pro- 
filing against measured paths. For this experiment, PP fol- 
lowed each executed path, starting at a function entry or loop 
head, and used the most frequently executed edge out of. a 
block to predict the next step in a path. If two edges had the 
same frequency, PP followed the not taken edge. This ap- 
proach predicts, in their entirety, an average of 373% (4.3- 
57. 1%) of the paths. PP also computed the length of a pre- 
dicted path, up to their first mispredicted edge. Weighted 
by execution frequency, edge predicted paths were nearly as 
long as measured paths (5. 1 versus 6.9 CFG edges), but con* 
tained significantly fewer (33.6 versus 88.4) instructions. In 
part, this result reflects the simple behavior of the SPEC95 
benchmarks, which execute an average of 7.7 (2.6-60.0) 
paths in each routine, it is also consistent with previous 
work in dynamic and static branch prediction [FF92, BL93], 
which found that branches in a program typically follow 
one direction with very high probability, and this high- 
probability direction generally remains the same for differ- 
ent inputs. 

Table 3 compares paths executed with the SPEC95 train 
and ref input datasets. In the CINT benchmarks, the train 
dataset identified 41.8-96.0% of the paths executed in the 
ref dataset. However, these common paths were the im- 
portant ones that account for 71.9-100.0% of path execu- 
tions and 63.8-100.0% of instruction executions. The CFP 
benchmarks were even more striking, as the train dataset 
identified a minimum of 87.5% of the executed paths, which 
in all except one case (147.apsi) account for 99+% of in- 
structions. This result is again consistent with earlier work 



that found program behavior to be independent of program 
data [FF92, BL93]. These measurements suggest that path 
profiles could- greatly improve peak SPEC95 performance 
by providing an inexpensive and accurate basis for profile- 
driven compilation. 



7 Summary 

This paper describes a new algorithm for path profiling. 
A path profile records the execution frequencies of acyclic 
paths in a routine. Although these profiles provide far more 
information than basic block or edge profiles, they can be 
obtained at a cost comparable to the best known profiling al- 
gorithms. 

We also compared path profiles against paths predicted 
by a common heuristic that selects the highest frequency 
edge out of a basic block. Path profiles yielded slightly 
longer paths that contained significantly more instructions. 
If edge profiling was significantly cheaper or easier than 
path profiling, it might be a reasonable heuristic However, 
since path profiling is similar in cost and complexity to edge 
profiling, there is. little reason to forgo the benefits of mea- 
surement. 

Moreover, path profiles obtained from short runs 6n 
short, training datasets covered most of the paths and in- 
structions found in full runs. The profiles from tbese short 
runs form an inexpensive and accurate basis for profile- 
driven compilation. 
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Abstract 

. This paper describes a CoDesign environment which 
follows a new approach for speeding up compute inten- 
sive applications. The environment consists of three 
major components. First, a target architecture consist- 
ing of a uniprocessor host and a board with dynami- 
cally reconfigurable FPG As and memory modules; sec- 
ond, a library of functions pre- synthesized for hardware 
or software implementation; and third, a tool which 
takes as input an application described in C and parti- 
tions it into hardware and software parts at functional 
granularity using information obtained by profiling the 
application. An important feature of the partitioning 
tool is a new efficient heuristic specifically suited for 
the architecture with reconfigurable hardware. 

1 Introduction 

Real time applications with strict performance con- 
straints usually calls for CoDesign in order to achieve 
the right tradeoff between faster and expensive special 
purpose hardware and cheaper and flexible software. 
The main task in CoDesign revolves around hardware- 
software partitioning. A common technique used for 
partitioning is to extract the computationally expen- 
sive portions of the application into hardware, with the 
remaining executing in software, while meeting all con- 
straints [2]. Alternatively, there are approaches which 
start from VHDL (3] or Hardware C [1]. Another fea- 
ture which distinguishes the various CoDesign systems 
is the partitioning granularity, which varies from fine 
grain [2] to coarse grain [4, 1}. In the target architec- 
ture x f usually the processors) is predecided, whereas 
the hardware is customised for the application [2]. 



l aIao referred to as templates in this paper 



In our approach, a set of functions are pre- 
synthesized into hardwar e designs *m4 nrflarnge^ as a 
li brary o^ hardware f unctions (nallrrl HnHwnr^ Func- 
tibn Library or H OB]] This considerably simplifies the 
overall development cycle. Further, it makes it po ssible 
to nnsg exact cost/periormance measures during parti- 
"fibning rather than estimates. This also imp lies that 
t he~*parEifi onin g granularity is at function level. We 
exploit the reconfigurability of the FPGAs to reuse the 
hardware by dynamically loading different functions at 
different times during the execution of the application. 

In the next section, we give an overview of our com- 
plete system, describing the target architecture, the 
hardware function library, and organization of the soft- 
ware. The algorithm behind this tool is discussed in 
Section 3. In Section 4, some implementation issues 
are discussed, and a complete example is shown in Sec- 
tion 5. We conclude in Section 6 with scope for future 
work on the system. 

2 System Overview 
2.1 Target Architecture 

The target architecture assumed in this paper con* 
slsts of a single processor with a set of FPGAs inter- 
faced through the system bus (?]. Each FPGA is as- 
sumed to have a local memory used for all the data ex- 
changes between the processor and FPGA. This mem- 
ory is mapped to the processor address space also. A 
controller, again implemented with an FPGA, coordi- 
nates access to the bus, interprets commands for load- 
ing FPGAs and monitors status of computations on 
FPGAs. The architecture assumed is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. In case a task implemented on an FPGA is to 
be initiated, the processor fills the FPGA local mem- 
ory with the data arguments, transfers control to the 
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FPGA/and waits till it returns. At the time of config- 
uration, the processor copies configuration files to the 
local memory of the FPGAs and' gives a configuration 
command to load these files onto the FPGAs. 




Figure' 1: Target Architecture 

2.2 Hardware Function Library (HLIB) 

The Hardware Library is created by identifying func- 
tions which are computation intensive; hardware. im- 
plementable and commonly used in a given application 
area. Each function is pre-synthesized for a. specific 
.FPGA type. For each function, the following informa- 
tion is stored in HLIB : 

• Configuration . file. 

• Compiled code for the processor. 

• Performance parameters such as software execu- 
tion tyne and hardware execution time. 

• Memory address map and size of the parameters. 

' • Information regarding the function's behavior per- 
taining to each parameter. 



2.3 Software Organization 

We use C as the input specification language, with 
some restrictions on the style of modeling. Structures 
and iiser defined types are not supported. Typecasting 
too is not* allowed. The user is also expected to follow a 
specific modeling scheme, which makes implementation 
easier, but does not limit the power of the language in 
any way. 




Figure 2: Design flow 

The design flow of this approach is described in Fig- 
ure 2 which also indicates the function performed by 
our took In Figure 3, the various modules comprising 
the tool are depicted. 

We have divided the tool into five major modules, 
namely : 

• Profiler : generates statistics about the execution \ 
behavior of the input application, e.g., the average ) 
number of times a loop is executed and the number J 
of times a conditional is successful. 

• Parser : generates a syntax tree (AST) which rep- \ 

* . resents the input in a dynamic tree structure. It \ 
also generates a list of Junctions used as an input ) 
to the partitioner module, and a symbol table. 

Partitioner : assigns hardware or software imple- \ 
mentation to library functions in the input,- based \ 
on a heuristics to improve overall performance. J 
HLIB provides quantitative information for parti- / 
tioning, such as. time taken by software and hard-; ' 
ware implementations etc. ■ 

• Tree Transformer : takes the result of partition- 
ing and modifies the AST to ensure the desired 
implementation of each HLIB function. Manipu- 
lations need to be performed to handle data al- 
location and consistency,' since the processor can 
access the local memory of the FPCrAs, but an 
FPGA has access to only its local memory. 

• Code Generator : writes the transformed AST 
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Figure 3: System Schematic of our tool 



to a C file which is compiled to get the code on 
the host processor. 

3 The Partitioning Algorithm 

The algorithm tries to overcome the drawbacks of 
both exponential time algorithms and greedy ones. It 
uses sufficient lookahead to avoid local minimas, but 
iterates only once to obtain fast solutions. Fast algo- 
rithm acts as an aid to user in the decision process. 
The algorithm is divided into two phases : in the first 
phase, the input is parsed to generate some data struc- 
tures that aid in lookahead. In the second phase, these 
are used to decide on the implementation of each HLTB 
function. The software and hardware execution time is 
available in HLIB. Also available is the function depen- 
dent configuration time for each hardware implementa- 
tion. Moreover, there is a common configuration time 
overhead for all functions, independent of data. 

Two possibilities arise when we consider partition- 
ing : we allow only static one time configuration, or 
can allow reconfiguration to be performed during the 
execution of the application. This choice arises be- 
cause reconfiguration takes time, and is not useful un- 
less the functions reconfigured are used extensively un- 
til the next reconfiguration. Also as we will discuss 
later, reconfiguration can lead to complications in con- 
trol dominated applications, and much time may be 



wasted in order to maintain consistency. On the other 
hand, static configuration has the drawback of poor 
utilization of hardware resources. 

3.1 Static Configuration 

When only static (one time) configuration is used, 
the overhead of configuration time becomes a one time 
overhead, and so its offset can be added to all functions 
in the code. From the statistics obtainable from HLIB, 
and the profile information which gives the total num- 
ber of calls to each function in the input, it is a simple 
job to obtain the gain for each function that will be 
generated if that function is to be mapped onto hard- 
ware. Prom each of these gains, the time to configure 
that function is subtracted to give an estimate of the 
effectiveness of the hardware mapping of the function. 
Now for a target hardware with n FPGAs, at most n 
most effective functions can be picked and configured 
on the FPGA board at the beginning of the code. Mul- 
tiple functions implemented on the same FPGA is not 
allowed since it leads to design contentions in terms of 
the pins and area available. 

3.2 Statically Determined Runtime Re- 
configuration (SDRR) 

In this approach we allow reconfiguration to be per- 
formed at runtime but the decision is taken statically, 
that is at-translation time. Reconfiguration means that 
the some FPGA may be used for multiple functions 
during the lifetime of the program, with a configura- 
tion file loaded with each new function. Since reconfig- 
uration involves loading of configuration file onto the 
FPGA local memory, it may not be advisable to re- 
configure unless the hardware implementations of the 
functions involved score greatly over their software im- 
plementations. The partitioning problem is therefore 
two fold - to decide on function implementation, and 
to decide on the positioning of reconfigurations. We 
developed a heuristics that does both in polynomial 
time. Before we describe the heuristics, we define the 
following : 

• Configuration : A set of two array variables 
namely FPGA and CHANGED, which are indexed 
over number of FPGAs. FPGA(i] gives the func- 
tion implemented in FPGA #i at that moment. 
CHANGED [i] la a flag that gets set when the con- 
tents of FPGA[i] are either changed or reused. 

♦ Incoming Weight : weight attached to a func- 
tion being processed for implementation determi- 
nation (in units of time gain that will be produced 
if this function is implemented on FPGAs.) 

Win = Wcur-gain + Wfpt^gatn + Wdxot - Ccon/ 

where : 

WcuT^oin ' gain by implementing the function in 
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hardware. 

W/nt^mn ' gain due to later calls to this function. 
Wdiat • weight corresponding to the distance of 
next call of the function. 
Cconf • Configuration cost. 
C con f « k * common configuration time + data 
configuration time, where k is an empirical con- 
stant, 0 < k < 1. 

• Inside Weight : weight attached to a function 
already implemented on an FPG A. 

Wi no id e = Wfut-gain + W<H»i 

• Configuration Weight : weight of a configura- 
tion. This can be defined in two ways based on 
the following policies : 

Reconfiguration Avoidance policy : Reconfig- 
uration is done only when CHANGEDfi] = 1 V i. 

nun{Wi nirtdc (FPGA[i]) : CHANGED[i] = 0}; 
Reconfigure the weakest policy : replace the 
function with the lowest weight, irrespective of 
whether it is being used in the current configu- 
ration or not. 

Wconfig = min{Wi fUli<i c(FPGAri])}; 

Now the heuristics can be described. There are three 
different control flow situations which may occur while 
traversing the list of functions. These are: 

i) A sequence of functions 

In this case we traverse the list of functions se- 
quentially, calculating Wi n and W eo n/ig using the 
Reconfigure the weakest policy (Figure 4). 

ii) Conditionals 

In this case the strategy depends on whether the 



if path is more frequent or the else path is more 
frequent or both are equally likely. At the merger 
of the two paths, the configuration retained is that 
of the if path, the else path or the intersection of 
the two configurations respectively. 

Hi) Loops 

Inside loops, reconfiguration is not desirable unless 
time spent inside the loop is large. Therefore we 
use both SDRR and Static configuration in the 
loop body, and choose the one with lower cost. 

The time complexity of the above described algorithm 
is 0(mn 3 ), where n is the number of calls to the func- 
tions in HUB, and m is the number of FPGAs. The 
analysis is omitted here for the sake of brevity. 

4 Some Implementation Issues 

In order to keep the tool portable, it is designed 
to produce a C output. This output incorporates the 
decisions generated by the partitioner through trans- 
formations at the AST level. These transformations 
involve additions, deletions and modifications of indi- 
vidual nodes, and are used to make the application 
execute faster on the template available. 

Some major issues addressed in this phase are those 
of variable allocation, data copying and validity. The 
local memory of the FPGAs is mapped to the proces- 
sor memory, and is accessible to it directly. Standard 
allocation routines are used for variables allocated in 
processor memory (not in FPGA local memory). Data 
validity is to be ensured in conditionals, since, here the 
branch taken determines the currently valid location of 
data. We try to ensure this by keeping home locations 
where necessary, which keep a valid set of data at the 
end of conditionals. 

Data copying needs to be minimized, because in 
many applications time taken for a two way data copy 
can far exceed the gains produced by implementing a 
function on FPGAs. A copy statement is to be added 
only when the function being considered is mapped to 
the FPGA, and the variable is a pointer (otherwise the 
data is anyhow being copied). Necessary conditions 
forcing a data segment copy into a location are: 

• the data was never present in this location, 

• the data was present in the location but it is not 
valid because its copy at some other location was 
updated after its last use in this location. 

In all other cases, only pointer address 'need to be 
changed to the new location. 
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HLIB functions 


^include <st£fioJi> J 
include "SUBJT ! 

nainO > 
t ! 


HW_Bt (uu fpgajio, int *x, im y) A* changes x*s data V 
i 

/* x*s data is of size 100 bytes and starts from XxH, 
while y is to be copied to Xy H */ 


int*a,*d; . j 
im Account; 


int *yjn_fpga = abs jidd^fpgajio, Xy); ♦y_wjpga=y; 
f* function body */ 


a=(int*) maUDcdOO); ] 
far (count = 0; count < 10; count++ ) { 


} 

HW Jy (int fpga_no. int x. int *y) /* doesn't change x*s data ♦/ 
{ 

x is to be copied to Yx H, while y s data (size 100 bytes) 
must start from Yy H */ 


my. 


) 

for (count = 0; count < 50; cpunt++) ( 
fe(a,c); 


int *x_injpga = abs_addr(fpga_no t Yx); *xjnjpga = x; 
/•faction body*/ 

i ). 


) 


! HW Jz (int fpga_no, int *x) /* changes x*s data */ 
! 1 

; /* x's data (size 2 bytes) starts from 2x H V 

! /* function body */ 
| ) 


. ) 



Figure 5: Example of an input program 



5 An Illustrative Example 

An example showing an input and the library as- 
sumed is shown in Figure 5 and the corresponding out- 
put generated by the system is depicted in Figure 6. 
For the sake of brevity, only a small example with 
a three function library and a two FPGA system is 
shown. Only the relevant statements are given, while 
the rest of the code remains unchanged by this tool. 
The library shows all the information required by the 
system. In table 1, statistics relating to HLIB functions 
is given. All values are in /is, and are conservative ap- 
proximations of real examples used by us. 



Function 


^software 


^hardware 


Tdata 


f* 


100 


7 


6.25 


fv 


159 


16 


6.25 


fz 


36 


9.5 


0 



Table 1 : HLIB statistics 

r, 0 /tt»are and T hard ware are the time required by the 
software and hardware implementations of the function 
respectively. T da ta is the time required to setup data 



arguments for the function. There is also a common 
configuration time required by the configure operation. 
This value is estimated to be around 700/iS 1 . 

It can be seen from the statistics that before the 
first loop, fx and fy are to be configured, and fy is to be 
replaced by fz before the second loop. Although hard- 
ware implementation of fz is much faster than software 
implementation, reconfiguration is still not performed 
inside the loop due to the large cost involved. Configu- 
ration is handled in the "Configure" function call. Also 
as was discussed in Section 5, malloc for 'a* is removed, 
and it is assigned the address in FPGA local memory 
where it is first required. The function "aba-addr" gives 
the absolute address given an FPGA and a local ad- 
dress in it. All functions mapped to HLIB are linked to 
a different library (HLIB.h), and the fpgauno is given as 
an argument for address calculation. Note that since 
argument 'a 1 is required in two distinct locations, it is 
copied. "Copy (a, b, n)" copies n bytes starting from 



1 Calculated using block transfer rates in the processor to copy 
configuration hies to the local FPGA memory, and time taken 
tp load them 
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Abstract - In this paper we describe a code generation and optimization process for 
reconfigurable architectures targeting digital signal processing and wireless 
communication applications. The ability to generate efficient and compact code is 
essential for the success of reconfigurable architectures. Otherwise, the overhead of 
reconfiguring could easily become the system bottleneck. Our code generation process 
includes the evaluation a set of tradeoffs in system design, software engineering as well 
as usage of a set of local and global optimization techniques. By doing so we are able 
to achieve results of significantly lower overhead. 



L INTRODUCTION 

Future networked embedded devices will need to support multiple standards of 
communication and digital signal processing. Reconfigurable systems have 
recently emerged as a promising implementation platform for such embedded 
computing by exhibiting both high performance [1] and low power [2][3] 
frequently required by such system-on-a-chip designs. The current trend of 
reconfigurable architectures in both general purpose computing and embedded 
digital signal processing is to combine a programmable processor with 
reconfigurable computing components of different granularities (fine-grain [4][5], 
datapath [6] and mixed [7]). The problem of interface generation between 
hardware and software has recently gained significant attention by the VLSI CAD 
community. The problem of integrating processors with reconfigurable elements 
has added another dimension to the interface generation problem - between 
software and configware. Careful configuration and interface code generation is 
essential [8] to ensure that the overhead of reconfiguring will not offset the speed 
and energy savings of reconfigurable components. This need is especially 
pronounced when the reconfiguration frequency is large within an application and 
when the timing constraints on the application are tight - which is often the case 
for real-time DSP and communication applications. 

In this paper, we present a code generation and optimization process for 
reconfigurable architectures targeting digital signal processing applications. While 
the concept of our code generation and optimization process is machine- 
independent and can be applied to any reconfigurable architecture, we show the 
effectiveness of our code generation process on a heterogeneous reconfigurable 



digital signal processor (Pleiades architecture template [9]). Similarly, while the 
process can be utilized as the backend to any system compilation tool, we use the 
software methodology proposed in [10] as the front end to obtain a good software- 
configware partitioning. In the remainder of this paper, we will first introduce an 
overview of the architecture template and the software methodology in Section II. 
A detailed description of the proposed code generation and optimizations is given 
in Section III. At the end of this paper, we illustrate the effectiveness of this 
process by providing results for a baseband voice processing architecture. 



H. BACKGROUND 

A heterogeneous reconfigurable digital signal processor template is shown in 
Figure 1. The template consists of a microprocessor and computational 
coprocessors of different programming granularities (referred to as satellites in the 
rest of this paper). The computation model on the processor is shown in Figure 2. 
A single thread can spawn computations on a cluster of satellite processors. The 
underlying satellite processors can support reconfigurations so multiple spawning 
within an application is possible (right side of Figure 2). From the programmer's 
point of view, reconfiguration means the configuration registers corresponding to 
each satellite (to specify the operation of the satellite) and the reconfigurable 
interconnect (to connect a cluster of satellites). Each one of the configuration 
registers is part of the microprocessor's memory map. 




Figure 1 Heterogeneous Reconfigurable Architecture Template (Pleiades 

Architecture) 



.sows?: 



Architecture Instance: 

3 Address Generstcta* 3 Memories, 1MAC/MUL and 1 ALU 




Figure 2 Model of Computation and Reconfiguration 

Since the compilation of a single thread is the basis of other system-level 
scheduling tools that can utilize multiple threads, we concentrate our efforts in 
generating efficient interface code for a single application thread For the above 
architecture template, the interface overhead mainly consists of the reconfiguration 
of satellites and the synchronization between the microprocessor and the satellites. 
In General, reduction of the overhead can be achieved by generating clever 
software or replacing parts of the software by special hardware dedicated to 
reconfiguration. In this paper, we focus on the software solution and discuss 
hardware enhancements in the future work section. 

HL Code Generation and Optimizations 



Architecture Kernels + Memory Alloc. Application 




Figure 3 Software Methodology and the Backend Code Generation 



1* Overall Software Methodology and the Intermediate Form 

The overall software flow is shown on the left of Figure 3. The input to the 
software flow is an algorithm specified in C/C++. After mapping and partitioning 
across different architectures, the program body to be executed on the 
microprocessor remains as C code. Computation performed on satellites (this kind 
of computation will be referred to as kernel in the rest of the paper) is encapsulated 
in a procedure call and described in a high-level (currently in C++) intermediate 
form. 

Our goal is to generate efficient and compact configuration and interface code 
from the C++ intermediate form based on the rest of the program structure and the 
underlying architecture. It is achieved by following the steps presented on the right 
of Figure 3. Based on the kernel structures specified by the intermediate form, the 
baseline code is generated. The architecture and the application program are then 
used to trigger a set of optimizations to improve upon the baseline code. We will 
first introduce the concept of the intermediate form in the remainder of this section. 
The basic code generation process is presented in Section HI. 2 and optimizations 
are discussed in Section 111.3 and HI.4. 

The intermediate form is based on the concept of processes (satellites) and queues 
(connection between satellites). Since the intermediate form has all satellite 
functionality and connectivity information (shown in Figure 4), it is equipped with 
configuration and interface code generation capability. A code generation library 
(corresponding to each satellite as well as the whole kernel) is provided to serve 
the purpose of automatic code generation. The library currently contains all the 
basic building blocks (satellites) in Pleiades^ MAC/MUL, ALU, SRAM, AGP 
(address generator), INPUTLPORT and OUTPUTJPORT etc. The kernel specified 
in the intermediate form is like a procedure call - the structure is fixed for each 
kernel but each invocation of the kernel can pass in different parameters. 



Ex. Dot Product 



Intermediate Pontu 




/iot_product(mt Unt adrljnt sdr2y 

AGPagpl(adrl)^gp2(adr2); / 
MEM mem l,mem2; ^Declaration 
MACmacl; * 



queue ql,q2^q5; 
agplxonnect(ql); 

agplxonfigCLfc -4- 
L kernel configO;/* networketc.*/ 1 



. Netiist 



-Cctfig cere sen 



feneration 



Figure 4 Kernel Mapping and its Specification in the Intermediate Form 



2. Basic Code Generation Techniques 

If the configuration and interface code can be determined at compile time, it is 
defined as static, while if it can only be determined at runtime, it is dynamic. It is 
more efficient to execute static code. Based on functionality, the different types of 
configuration code are divided into three categories. Each category has its unique 
characteristics that help us determine if it favors static or dynamic configuration: 

• Interface code: This code takes care of synchronization between the processor 
and satellites, including resetting of all satellite processors and network before 
kernel execution. Due to memory, and performance constraints, an off-the- 
shelf operating system for the microprocessor is not used. Instead, a more 
streamlined version of the operating system is generated. These codes are 
determined statically. 

• Configuration code for the satellites: For a given kernel, most of the 
operations performed on satellites are known, and therefore are statically 
generated. For example, the configurations of SRAM, ALU and MAC/MUL 
are fixed for each kernel. Only the configuration of AGP varies from one 
invocation of kernel to another, and therefore has to be passed in as 
parameters from the main application program. Hence, configuration in the 
former case is static and in the latter dynamic 

• Configuration code for the reconfigurable interconnects: It is very time 
consuming to perform runtime routing. Therefore, the netlist is routed on the 
underlying architecture using the router described in [10] at compile time. 
Therefore, the configuration is static. 

While for a single kernel mapping, the baseline code sequence is determined 
according to the above basic criteria, generating efficient, yet modular, interface 
and configuration code for kernels embedded within a larger application involves 
many more tradeoffs and optimizations which we will describe in the following 
sections. 

3. Trade-off and Local Optimizations 

A couple of tradeoffs are carefully evaluated to produce a good executable code 
sequence. First, while minimizing total power consumption is the principal goal, 
DSP and wireless systems have limited memory size, which constrains the total 
code size of the application program. We analyze the tradeoff between the two 
factors - application performance and code size, to determine a right modularity 
for the generated code. The second trade-off is the reusability of the code versus 
performance/power. One must customize configuration code for different kernels 
and applications to achieve satisfactory performance while balancing the 
development effort and code complexity. Note that in this paper, we translate the 
optimization of reconfiguration power consumption and performance into the 
minimization of total number of reconfiguration cycles on the microprocessor. 
Performance/Power vs. Code Size trade-off. Intuitively speaking, a program 
that takes the fewest number of cycles to execute would be a "flat" program, 



meaning that no modularity is present and therefore kernel procedure calls are in- 
lined and expanded (in loops). However, a simple application has thousands of 
kernel procedure calls and each kernel has up to 100 lines of straight code. 
Clearly, the sheer code size makes this approach infeasible and hence some 
modularity in the executable code is required. In most digital signal processing 
and communication applications, there are only limited number of kernel types 
(dot_product and FIR in speech coding, DCT in image coding etc.) with different 
parameters (vector length, starting and ending address in memory). Therefore, we 
made each kernel type its own procedure call in the generated code. Within a 
kernel, dynamic and static interlace and configuration code of the individual 
satellite is simply straight code expansion to avoid procedure call overhead. 

By following the above procedure, we were able to keep the memory requirements 
of the program manageable without significantly sacrificing much of the 
power/performance. For example there are totally about 100 thousand kernels in 
VSELP. The code size is decreased by four orders of magnitude while the 
performance is compromised by 50% compared to a flat code sequence (see Table 
1). There are certainly other points in the performance versus code size curve but 
we will mainly concentrate on code optimizations specific to reconfigurable 
systems in this paper. 



Code generation 
schemes 


Normalized Configuration 
Time (total # of cycles) 


Normalized code size 


Flat 


1 


1 


Modular 


1.56 


7.63* 10' J 



Table 1. Comparison of memory and performance between the flat and modular 
code sequence for the VSELP Application 

Generality vs. Performance/Power tradeoff. The second tradeoff is code 
generality vs. performance/power. It is desirable to have customized code routines 
to take advantage of the special properties of the target application and the kernels 
involved. However, we also want to maximize code reusability. Significant effort 
altering the existing library should not be required to achieve acceptable 
performance. 

System bottleneck analysis indicated that address generator configuration is the 
dominating factor during kernel configuration. This could be explained by the fact 
that its configuration has the most dynamic component For a given kernel, only 
parts of the AGP configuration register fields are relevant and the rest could be 
treated as don't care. Thus it is advantageous to provide customized AGP 
configuration routines for die different kernels. 

The generality vs. performance/power trade-off issue is also present when we are 
dealing with the communication from the satellites to the microprocessor. In order 
to handle applications with multiple parallel threads, we provide the interrupt 
driven communication primitive in our interface library. That is, the coprocessors 



interrupt the embedded microprocessor when they want to communicate. This way 
communication in a multi-threading environment could be orchestrated in a clean 
and organized way. Note that sophisticated communication primitives such as 
interrupt handling and polling do have significant overhead. While for 
applications that have lots of parallelism to exploit this overhead might be 
necessary. For applications that are sequential in nature, this expensive overhead 
cost might not be worthwhile to pay, In such case, simpler and cheaper primitive 
might be more suitable. For example, the VSELP algorithm is mostly sequential, 
so the sleep and wakeup power saving mode of the processor is sufficient to 
implement the communication primitive. In this simply primitive, the 
microprocessor goes to sleep after it finishes configuration and triggers Pleiades to 
start running, then Pleiades wakes the microprocessor up when it is done. By 
replacing die interrupt scheme by the sleep-and-wake communication primitive, 
significant savings are achieved * 

4. Global Optimisations 

Besides performing optimizations at the kernel level by choosing the right 
modularity and providing optimized code libraries, we also exploit the special 
features of the underlying reconfigurable architecture and the application structure 
to generate better code sequence. 

Program Cache. Multiple-context FPGA [12] has been proposed as one of the 
architecture solutions to reduce configuration cycles in between reconfigurations. 
Our underlying architecture also supports limited multiple-context configurations. 
In particular, the AGP instruction registers are deeper and can support up to 5 
contexts. Since kernels within DSP applications have only limited instruction 
patterns, all AGP instructions are often stored in the reconfigurable satellites 
without reconfiguration from the processor. 

Partial Reconfiguration. When two identical kernels are called sequentially, only 
part of die configuration data has to be loaded into the satellites. Specifically, 
since a particular kernel has a fixed satellite cluster structure and. fixed operations, 
the only configurations that have to be reloaded are the interface code and AGP 
configurations (for possibly different starting and ending address, vector length 
etc.). We use the SUIF [13] compiler front-end to discover if a kernel procedure is 
in a nested loop or identical kernels appear consecutively in the same control flow. 



5. Example 

To better illustrate the global and local optimization techniques mentioned 
above, the dot product kernel will be used as a simple example (see Figure 4). The 
following figure shows the pseudo code for the configuration routine of the kernel. 





Before Optimization 



Dot_prQduct - config(pararaeter list..) 

coprocessor_JnitO; 
//first agp 

//write to agp instruction memory 
a gp_i nstructi on(addr_3gp_inst I , 

paralist...); 

//config agp 
agp_config(addr_agp_confl, para I, 

para2,...); 

//second agp 

agp_instrucrion(addr_agpJnst2, paral, 
para2,....); 

agp_config(addr_agp_con E2, paral, 

para2,...); 

//config the two srams 
memory(addr jtnem 1 , paral , para2, . . 
memory(addr_mem2, para 1 , para2, . . .); 

//config the mac and network 
mac^addrjmac, para I , para2, . . .) 
networl^cc^g(addr_network, . . . .) 

//start the coprocessors 
coprocessor^startO; 

sleepO; 

waits_up_when_mterrupted(); 
/♦the processor goes to sleep and 
only waits up when the computation 
is done and an interrupt conies in. 
Then it jumps to the interrupt 
handler. */ 



i 





After Optimization 



Dot_product_config(p ammeter list...) 

coprocessorJnitO; 

/* By applying AGP program memory 
caching, save on writing program memory 
*/ 

f* Use kernel specific AGP 
configuration. V 

agp_dotproduct_config(addr_agp_confl , 
paralist); 

agp_dotproduct_con fig(addr_agp_conf2, 
paralist); 

/* By using partial reconfiguration, save 
on the configuration of memories and MAC 



netwc*k^config(addr_network, ....) 
coprccessor_startO; 
sleepO; 

waits__up_whenl_signaledO; 
/*when the processor waits up, it does 
NOT jump to any interrupt handlings 
routine, the program simply resume 
and move on to Kernel specific post- 
processing V 



Post_j>rocessingO; 
} 



3 



J 



Figure5. Example kernel program 

IV. RESULTS 

In this section, we will present the evaluation of our code generation process 
for a speech coding algorithm implemented on a reconfigurable DSP architecture 
(with an embedded ARM8 [14] as the microprocessor) called Maia. A block 
diagram of the Maia architecture, which targets baseband source and channel 
coding algorithms, is shown in the following Figure. The application is the 16-bit 



VSELP encoder [15]. The total number of cycles required by VSELP is 126M 
while it runs entirely on ARM8. After All kernels in the VSELP algorithm have 
been selected and mapped to the satellite [10], 18.9M cycles remain on the 
microprocessor (not including configuration cycles). 

Before optimization 

This section shows the result before any optimization is applied Table 2 gives 
the configuration cycles required to perform all kernels on the satellites. The total 
cycle count (48.6M) is significantly smaller than the original one but the feet that 
more time is spent on configuration than computation is not very satisfactory. 




ARM 

Figure 6 the Maia Architecture 



Kernels 


Total* of cycle per 
kernel 


# Invocation 


Subtotal # of 
configuration 
cycles in VSELP 


FIR 


365 


4584 


1663992 


VSMUL 


294 


2358 


688536 


IIR 


456 


250 


113500 


Dot Productl 
(1 Mac, 1 AGP) 


228 


7880 


1780880 


Dot Product2 
(2 Mac, 2 AGP) 


302 


83802 


25140600 


Compute_Code 


365 


997 


361911 


TOTAL 






29749419 



Table 2: TOTAL VSELP cycle breakdown per kernel before optimization. 



Column 2 of Table 2 shows the cycle count per kernel, column 3 shows the 
number of times each kernel is called in VSELP, column 4 is the product of 
column 2 and 3. 

Optimization process 

We then proceed to apply the local and global optimizations to improve the 
configuration time. The following table shows the performance gain (% decrease 
in configuration cycles) in individual kernels by applying a series of optimization 
techniques. 



Kernels 


% saving by 
applying Kernel 
specific AGP 
configuration 


% saving by 
applying Kernel 
specific post 
processing 


% saving by applying 
AGP program caching 
and partial 
reconfijpvration 


FIR 


32.33% 


15.07% 


9.86% 


VSMUL 


29.93% 


18.71% 


8.16% 


IIR 


32.46% 


12.06% 


10.53% 


Dot_Productl 


19.30% 


25.88% 


5.26% 


(1 Mac, 1 AGP) 








Dot_Product2 


29.14% 


19.54% 


7.95% 


(2 Mac, 2 AGP) 








Compute Code 


22.74% 


15.07% 


9.86% 



Table 3: Performance saving in individual kernels by applying a series of 
optimization technique. 



Column 2 shows the % decrease in configuration cycles for each kernel type by 
utilizing Kernel specific AGP configuration. Column 3 shows the % decrease by 
applying Kernel specific post processing. Column 4 shows the percent decrease 
by using AGP program caching. 

The following graph illustrates the decrease of number of cycles spent on 
reconfigurating each kernel type in VSELP with each optimization technique. It 
also shows the overall decrease of the number of reconfiguration cycles in the 
VSELP application. We can see that the number goes from 29749419 cycles 
before optimization to 10818115 cycles after optimizations — a threefold 
reduction in reconfiguration cycles. 




Figure 7. The reduction of reconfiguration cycles with the application of 
optimization technique 

V. Conclusion and Discussion 

In this paper, we presented a code generation process and a set of optimization 
techniques for reconfigurable architectures. As demonstrated in the paper, a naive 
approach could easily generate code that have a high memory demand and is 
inefficient. In such a case, the overhead of reconfiguring will become a 
bottleneck of the system. Hence, the code generation process is a very import part 
of the reconfigurable system design. By carefully considering different system 
tradeoff and applying a set of local and global optimization techniques, we are 
able to improve the performance by a factor of three and greatly reduce the 
memory requirement 

At present, we addressed the software solution to the code generation process. 
While one can always write better code, we believe that approaching the problem 
from the hardware side could push the system performance to a level which 
software alone can not achieve. Therefore, in our future work, we will also look 
at the hardware improvement for reconfiguration. Furthermore, we have not 
considered the overlapping of the ARM processor and the coprocessors. This is 
due to the sequential nature of our case study application. But in the future, 
parallelism will be explored to achieve the optimal system performance. 
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Abstract 

One of the most compelling issues in the design of wireless commu- 
nication components is to keep power dissipation between bounds. 
While low-power solutions are readily achieved in an application- 
specific approach, doing so in a programmable environment is a sub- 
stantially harder problem. This paper presents an approach to low- 
power programmable DSP that is based on the dynamic reconfigura- 
tion of hardware modules. This technique has shown to yield at least 
an order of magnitude of power reduction compared to traditional 
instruction-based engines for problems in the area of wireless com- 
munication. 

1. Introduction 

Keeping the power dissipation within bounds is rapidly becoming 
one of the main challenges in contemporary digital design. This is 
especially the case in the domain of wireless communications. For 
compelling business reasons, extending the time between battery 
recharges has long been one of the highest priorities in the design of 
the mobile terminals. Energy-efficient implementations combining 
dedicated hardware with specialized processing elements have been 
proposed so mat in -use and standby times of terminals are now mea- 
sured in the range of hours and hundreds of hours, respectively. 

There has been much ado recently about the need for "multimodal" 
of "software" radios, where most of the functionality of the radio is 
relegated to software. This concept has the advantage mat a single 
terminal can support multiple standards (e.g. DECT and GSM) or 
can adapt dynamically to the requested services (voice, low-rate or 
high-rate data). The implied programmable approach annihilates 
many of the power-reduction techniques used in traditional termi- 
nals. 

Minimizing the power dissipation has also become an issue for the 
basestation, where a large array of channels are processed simulta- 
neously. It is desirable for a single basestation module to support 
multiple standards (e.g. GSM, I§95, DOCOMO), which by necessity 
leads to a programmable implementation platform. The higher 
energy dissipation associated with the programmable solution com- 
bined with the high computational requirements and the inaccessible 
and distributed locations of the basestations provide for a strong 
argument to keep power dissipation minimal there as well. 

All these arguments point to the need of powerful programmable 
low-power compute engines. Numerous approaches towards low- 
power processing for wireless applications have been proposed: gen- 
eral-purpose (GP) processors with extended instruction sets; GP + 
co-processor structures; application-specific processors, and proces- 



sors with power-scalable performance. This paper proposes an 
alternative approach to power-minimization based on a dynamic 
matching between architecture and computation. It will be demon- 
strated that reconfigurable architectures are an excellent vehicle for 
accomplishing this goal assuming that the granularity of reconfigu- 
ration is chosen in accordance with the model of computation of the 
targeted task. 

2. Granularity of Programming Model 

The term "programmable" typically has a strong association with 
the "stored-program" concept as originated from the computer 
world A program is typically a set of instructions that dynamically 
modify the behavior of an otherwise statically connected modules 
such as memories, registers, and (a) datapath(s). In the last few 
decades, the concept of programming has gradually been extended 
to include the dynamic reconfiguration of interconnect networks 
and logic functionality as well. A first step in this direction was to 
connect multiple traditional processors in a dynamically adjustable 
configuration (multi-processor architectures). More recently, 
"adaptive computing systems (ACS)" have received increasing 
attention [1]. typically, adaptive computing systems are con- 
structed from arrays of field-programmable devices (FPGAs) and 
claim orders-of-magmtude in performance improvement over tradi- 
tional computers by providing programmabiliry (reconfigurability) 
at the gate level. While such performance improvements are possi- 
ble for specific computational kernels, they may come at the price 
of an increase in area, power dissipation, and programming ease. 

Programmabiliry can actually come at multiple levels of granular- 
ity, and each has its own preferred and optimal application domain. 
Some of these levels are illustrated in Fig. 1. The two extremes are 
the already mentioned stored-program (a) and the gate (or transis- 
tor-level (d) reconfigurable modules. Other options for reconfigu- 
ration at the functional-module (b) and the datapath-operator (c) 
levels. 

The difference between the various computational models lies in 
the granularity of the composing modules, the distribution of the 
program storage, and the interconnect structure. Especially the lat- 
ter requires some extra explanation: Store d-instruction engines rely 
on shared buses for the transfer of data (and instructions); the 
reconfigurable dataflow architecture uses either complete or 
reduced crossbar networks of busses; the interconnect network of a 
reconfigurable datapath exploits the bit-sliced structure and the pre- 
dominantly pne-dimensional flow of data by using an asymmetrical 
network: reconfigurable busses in one direction and a bit-level 
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mesh in the other, reconfigurable logic typically relies on bit- 
level mesh networks. 

While it is theoretically conceivable to map virtually any compu- 
tational function onto any of the reconfiguration structures, doing 
so inevitably leads to either area, power or performance penal- 
ties. In this paper, we demonstrate that combining the various 
models into a single architecture can lead to dramatic power 
reductions in wireless applications (but also for other domains 
• that rely heavily on arithmetic and bit-level computations such as 
multimedia). 

3. Granularity and Energy Consumption 

The intense research in low-power electronics of the last five 
years has clearly identified the two key approaches to achieve 
substantial energy reduction: 

■ Operate at the lowest possible voltage and frequency. The 
loss in performance due to the lowering of the supply voltage 
is off-set by exploiting concurrency in the form of pipelining 
and parallelism. Observe that most wireless and multimedia 
applications have ample opportunity to do so as the algo- 
rithms in question exhibit an extensive amount of implicit 
concurrency. It was also observed [2] that the overexploita- 
tion of concurrency to reduce the supply voltage can lead to 
energy penalties: at a certain level of parallelism the overhead 
circuitry starts to dominate any gains from voltage reduction 
and the energy/computation starts to increase. This results in 
an optimum supply voltage and a optimum level of concur- 
rency (Fig. 2.). 
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Fig- 2. Energy versus Concurrency 

Observe that the position of mat optimum is a strong function 
of the computation at hand. For example, it is perfectly con- 
ceivable to implement a complex computational algorithm on 
an PGA, thus exploiting the bit-level concurrency to the max- 
imum. This approach will most often lead to an energy-ineffi- 
cient solution as the PGA architecture implicitly carries an 
extensive energy overhead. On the other hand, for algorithms 
that require extensive bit-level operations (such as for 
instance encryption) the PGA architecture provides the most 
energy-efficient solution. 
■ Reduce the energy waste. While the former approach has 
received the most attention due to its quadratic nature, it is 
ultimately by keeping the energy overhead to a minimum that 
the most impressive power savings will be made (the reduc- 
tion of supply voltage is lower-bounded by the implementa- 
tion technology and the allowable standby power 
dissipation). Application-specific solutions present the most 
effective way of reducing energy waste and have been shown 
to lead to huge power savings [3]. As stated in the introduc- 
tion, however, programmability is often a desirable and nec- 
essary feature. Making an architecture programmable (or 
reconfigurable) inherently carries with it a large energy over- 
head which most often dominates the energy dissipated for 
the intended computation. For instance, less than 15% of the 
energy dissipated in microprocessors goes to computation (it 
is actually far less if one accounts for the fact that this nurrtr 
ber also includes global communication) [4]. A energy/gate 
switch in an FPGA is approximately 7 to 10 times larger than 
in an ASIC implementation of the same gate. 

A number of techniques can be identified to reduce energy over- 
head in programmable architectures: 

■ match computational and architectural granularity. Perform- 
ing a multiplication on a PGA is bound to carry a huge 
amount of waste, so does executing a large dot- vector prod- 
uct on a microprocessor. 

■ preserve the locality inherent in the algorithm. Distributing 
the storage, interconnect, programming, and computation 
resources leads to a reduced cost per operation. For instance, 
executing a single instruction on a processor requires the 
fetching of the instruction from a large memory, decoding the 
instruction, and routing the control signals to the datapath. 

■ energy-on-demand, no unit should ever consume energy if 
not in use. 



■ exploit signal statistics, avoid extensive multiplexing of com- 
munication and computation resources if data signals exhibit 
strong temporal correlations. 

The choice of the correct programming model can help to enable 
these power-reduction techniques. In the next paragraph, we 
introduce a domain-specific architectural template that combines 
the four models of computation. 

4. Multi-granularity Architecture 

Fig. 3. presents a reusable template that can be used to imple- 
ment a domain-specific processor instance, that can then be pro- 
grammed to implement a variety of algorithms within a given 
domain. of interest [5]. All instances of the architecture template 
share a common set of control and communication primitives. 
The type and the number of processing elements may vary; they 
depend upon the properties and the computational requirements 
of the particular domain of interest 
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The architecture is centered around a re configurable communica- 
tion network. Communication and computation activities are 
coordinated via a distributed data-driven control mechanism. 
.Connected to the network are an array of heterogeneous, autono- 
mous processing elements, called satellite processors. These 
could fall into any of the reconfigurable classes: a general micro- 
processor core (most of the time only one of these is sufficient, a 
dedicated functional module such as a muitiply-accumulator or a 
DCT unit, an embedded memory, a reconfigurable datapath, or 
an embedded PGA. Observe that each of the satellite processors 
has its own autonomous controller, although the instruction set of 
most of these modules is very shallow. For instance, the pro- 
grammability of a multiply-accumulate processor is typically 
restricted to" the number of samples to be accumulated, and 
numeric parameters such as the overflow, rounding and scaling 
characteristics. 

The microprocessor core plays a special role. Besides performing 
a number of miscellaneous non-compute intensive or control- 
dominated tasks, it configures the satellite processors and the 
communication network (over the reconfiguration bus). It also 



manages the overall control flow of the application, either in a 
static compiled order, or through a dynamic real-time kernel. 

The application is partitioned over the various computational 
resources, based on granularity and recurrence of the computa- 
tional sub-problem. For instance, a convolution is mapped onto a 
combination of address generator, memory, and multiply-accu- 
mulate processors. The connection between these modules is set 
up by the control processor and remains static during the course 
of the computation. The same modules can in another phase of 
application be used in a different configuration to compute, for 
instance, an FFT. 

The architectural template meets all the requirements for low- 
energy computation, as stated higher it supports concurrency at 
multiple levels of granularity; it preserves locality; it employs 
application-specific modules if needed; it minimizes control 
overhead; its data-driven synchronization mechanism ensures 
that modules will only consume energy when needed; and the 
static configuration approach of the interconnect network pre- 
serves signal correlations. 

For more information about the architecture and its components, 
please refer to [5], 

5. Examples 

The effectiveness of the multi-granularity architecture in reduc- 
ing energy dissipation will be demonstrated using two examples. 

5.1 A voice-coder processor 

Low-power voice coders are an essential component of virtually 
all cellular terminal and basestation modules. Analysis of the 
computational requirements of a full-rate VSELP voice coder 
shows that 92% of the computational energy can be attributed to 
the inner loops of four functions, while vector-dot products 
account for 65% of the total power. Obviously, doing well on 
these operations brings us a long way towards a low-power solu- 
tion, demonstrates how the dot-vector products are mapped to the 
reconfigurable architecture. The resulting structure consumes 
only 175 pJoule per MAC operation (including the memory 
accesses) (at 1.5V in a 0.6 mm CMOS technology). At a maxi- 
mum clock rate of 30 MHz, this translates in a truly astounding 
5.7 GOPS/Watt (with each OP being a full dot-vector operation). 
The total predicted power-dissipation for a full VSELP processor 
ranges between 2 and 5 mW. 

5.2 CDMA baseband processing 

Analysis of the baseband processing in a direct-conversion 
CDMA receiver (Fig. 5.) reveals that most of the computation 
resides in the execution of the 9 high-speed correlators [6], each 
of which multiplies a sequence of 4-bit numbers with a serial bit- 
stream. The high-performance requirements for the correlator 
units (Fig. 6.) make it impossible to construct the processor from 
functional modules, as was done for the dot-vector processor in 
the previous chapter. While it is conceivable to build a dedicated 
correlator processor, this unit would only be useful for the imple- 
mentation of CDMA-based receivers. More appropriate here is 
the use of a reconfigurable datapath processor, that can also be 
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used to implement other computational structures such as filters 
or modulators. 

6. Summary 

Contrary to the common belief, reconfigurable computing pre- 
sents a very attractive opportunity high-performance program- 
mable computing with high energy efficiency. Central to the 
approach is the matching between the granularity of computation 
in application and architecture. This by necessity leads to hetero- 
geneous domain-specific architectures. This approach lends itself 
perfectly to the design of multi-modal, soft-programmable wire- 
less terminals and basestations. 
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ABSTRACT 

The increasing demand for complex and specialized embedded 
hardware must be met by processors which are optimized for 
performance, yet are also extremely flexible. In our work, we 
explore the tradeoff between flexibility and performance in the 
domain of reconfigurable processor design. Spe cifically, we see k 
to Identify regularly occurring, computation-heavy na tter^ an 
a pplication or set of applications. These patterns becom e 
cand idates for hard-to fiic imple mentation, potentially embe dded 
in trie flexible reconfigurable fabric as special optim ized 
instructions. In this work we present an extension to previous 
work in instruction generation; an algorithm that identifies 
parallel templates. We discuss the advantages ' of parallel 
templates, and prove the correctness of our algorithm. We 
introduce an All-Pairs Common Slack Graph (APCSG) as an 
effective tool for parallel template generation. Finally, we 
demonstrate the effectiveness of our algorithm on several 
applications' dataflow graphs, reducing latency on average by 
51.98%, without unreasonably increasing chip area. 

Category 

1. Compilers and Operating Systems 

General Terms 

Algorithms, Performance, Theory 

Keywords 

Hardware Compiler, Template, Slack, Control Data-flow Graph 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The complexity of modem computing systems, combined with the 
creation of faster, smaller circuitry, has fueled the genesis of 
extremely small and powerful embedded systems. With the 
increasing design trend toward smaller and more intimate 
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computing systems comes a need for specialization, as each of 
these smaller systems is more limited in functionality than a 
general-purpose processor. Embedded processors need not 
perform the same set of operations as their larger counterparts, 
and yet the limited number of computations they perform must be 
optimized for power, area, and also computational speed. 
Frequently, ASICs are employed in the creation of such devices, 
due to their traditional ability to meet these demands. 

Yet, ASICs are extremely inflexible; once the device is 
fabricated, the functionality can never be changed. Thus, as 
design standards and protocols evolve, embedded ASICs must be 
thrown away, and new ones built to- meet the new demand. This 
is both wasteful of good circuitry and also extremely challenging 
to the designers of these chips. These devices should be able to 
satisfy the rigid performance requirements that ASICs have 
classically met. Reconfigurable devices (built upon 
programmable logic device technology) contain logic that can be 
quickly and completely re-programmed. Thus, due to their 
inherent flexibility, reconfigurable chips have been proposed as 
the design platforms of specialized embedded processors. 
Unfortunately, there exists a tradeoff between the flexibility and 
performance of a system. 

We desire the ability to customize a system towards the special 
set of tasks that it needs to perform, imbued with the ability to 
evolve. We believe that, given the subset of functions that such a 
system would need to execute frequently, it is possible to 
implement some of these instructions as hard (or fixed) logic 
blocks. Such blocks would perform better than the softer, 
reconfigurable parts of the device. If well chosen, they could 
enhance the performance of the system, providing the benefits of 
frequent hard-logic execution, while simultaneously affording 
flexibility to other (possibly subsuming) execution components. 
With the goal of extracting instruction regularity, and 
consequently generating more complex instruction candidates for 
hard logic implementation, we propose a scheme whereby an 
application or set of representative applications would be sent to a 
compiler. Using the compiler's intermediate representation (IR) 
of a program, we can determine a candidate set of templates 
(instructions) to optimize. In Section 2, we will further expound 
upon template generation as an idea, and discuss the control 
dataflow graph as a compiler IR. In Section 3, we will explain a 
previous approach to sequential template generation, including 
some of its. shortcomings. In Section 4, we present our 



algorithmic extension tp template generation. In Section 5 f we 
discuss our implementation as well as some preliminary empirical 
results of our instruction generation algorithm. In Section 6 we 
present some related work. Finally, in Section 7, we conclude 
with some future direction for this work. 

2. TEMPLATE GENERATION 

Templates are repeated occurrences of possibly interdependent 
nodes and edges in a dataflow graph (DFG). Each node in a DFG 
represents some simple operation, such as ADD or LOAD. 
Templates can be thought of as vertex clusters, or super-nodes] 
which represent instructions at the architecture level. In this 
paper, we define two different types of templates. Sequential 
templates correspond to nodes connected by directed edges in the 
DFG (i.e. nodes which represent a sequential execution 
operation). Parallel templates correspond to nodes whose 
operations can be scheduled for simultaneous execution. 
Sequential templates contain direct data dependencies (as they 
follow DFG edges) and thus cannot directly increase inherent 
parallelism in the execution. Parallel templates have no data 
dependencies between them, but may restrict the scheduling 
mechanism at lower synthesis stages. 

Template generati6n attempts -to extract regularities of simple 
mathematical operations on data How graphs (DFGs) DFGs 
define interdependent sequences of ALU operations that occur 
between branching statements. DFGs are an integral piece of an 
intermediate compiler format known as control data flow graphs 
(CDFGs). CDFGs are a commonly accepted form of internal 
representation upon which a compiler can perform optimization 
and template matching. The nodes in CDFGs are basic blocks, 
sequences of arithmetic instructions with exactly one entrance 
(branch target) and exactly one exit (branching or halt 
instruction). An example of a CDFG is presented in Figure I. 

The template generation algorithms we discuss operate on DFGs 
but do not yet extend across control nodes. Template generation 
is performed on the DFGs within each CDFG node, but branch- 
subsuming templates have not been investigated yet 
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Figure 2. An example of a DAG with and 
without a sequential template. 

3. SEQUENTIAL AND PARALLEL 
TEMPLATES 

Sequential instruction generation was first applied to 
rcconiigurable systems by Kastoer [1J. Sequential templates 
attempt to extract sequential regularity in a DFG. Sequential 
regularity can be observed in a DFG when multiple instances of 
directed edges connect nodes of type A to nodes of type B (A and 
B correspond to simple ALU operations). Determining a set of 
candidate sequential templates is simple. One simply needs to 
examine all of the edges in a DFG and count the different types 
mat occur. An example of a PFG with and without a sequential 
template is shown in Figure 2. A 

Since we wish to extract regularity, the edges that occur the most 
often will be the best candidates for sequential templates. The 
count for any given edge type indicates that a particular data 
dependency between two operations occurs frequently within the 
data flow of a program; however, the count alone is a misleading 
heuristic. Often, candidate templates will overlap one another 
hence only some subset of candidate edges can legally become 
templates at any given time. 

j[ igurc 3 » we observe two sequential edges of type 
(CVT^COR). Unfortunately, both of these edges are incident on 
the same XOR-node. Therefore, we cannot cluster both edges 
because they overlap at the XOR-node; however, we can cluster 
one or the other of the edges. In the fixture, we will consider the 
effects of clustering all three of these nodes into a larger template. 
When it is time to actually create the template, a super-node 
replaces each node-edge-node combination. The super-node will 
have the same connectivity as the node-edge-node, and will 
maintain the node-edge-node information internally 

Before we can cluster nodes, we must traverse the DAG and 
record the number of occurrences of particular edge types 
Consequently, we will cluster the most frequently occurring edge 
type(s). 6 

Sequential clustering iterates between the traversal and clustering 
phases until some stop condition is met. Without a stopping 
condition, all nodes and super-nodes would eventually be 
clustered to the point where the DAG consists of only one node, 
which is not a desirable outcome. There are several potential 
stopping conditions. Kastncr [|J experimented with different 



stopping criteria, using the amount of graph coverage as a metric 

of succe ss 




Figure 3. An example of a DAG with 
conflicting candidate sequential templates 

4. PARALLEL TEMPLATES 

Parallel templates attempt to extract forms of regularity that are 
free of data dependencies. Parallel regularity cannot be observed 
directly by examining edges in a DFG. Alternatively, one must 
examine DFG nodes in an order that is orthogonal to the flow of 
data in the DFG. An example of a DFG with a parallel template 
is shown in Figure 4. 

Two nodes are candidates to be parallel templates if they could 
possibly be scheduled at the same time step by some scheduling 
heuristic; or cquivalently , if the common slack between the nodes 
is greater than zero. The slack of a DFG node can be loosely 
described as the number time steps at which the node could be 
scheduled without violating* data dependencies or increasing the 
length of the critical pa th of the DFG. The common slack shared 
by any pair of nodes in a DFG is the number of time steps at 
which their operations could execute simultaneously within data 
dependency constraints. 

In order to formally determine which nodes may be scheduled 
together, we create an All-Pairs Common Slack Graph (APCSG) 
from the DFG. Every pair of nodes in the graph is considered. If 
the common slack between the two edges is greater than zero an 
edge weighted with the common slack is added between the two 
nodes in question. 




Figure 4. The DAG In Figure 3 with a parallel 
template. 

Calculation of common slack between two nodes assumes that the 
graph has been topologically sorted in advance using ASAP 
scheduling. The level of a node is defined as the earlier possible 



time step at which it is scheduled during ASAP scheduling. The 
slack of a node may be calculated as the difference between its 
level sorted by ALAP scheduling and its level sorted by ASAP 
scheduling. 

Tbe edges in the APCSG represent the set of every pair of DFG 
nodes which can be scheduled at the same time step by some 
scheduling heuristic Therefore, we have chosen the nodes 
adjacent to the set of APCSG edges to represent our candidate set 
of parallel templates. 

A more generalized model would take note of the tact that any 
clique of size k in the APCSG is a set of k nodes that can be 
scheduledat fee same time step by some scheduling heuristic. The 
T ***** is sfm P lv rfail two-node cliques in 

the APCSG. Nonetheless, we chose only the nodes adjacent to 
edges in the APCSG as our candidate set of parallel templates 
because the clique problem is NP-complete. Examining the costs 
and benefits of the clique finding approach is promising future 
work. 

To determine which types of parallel nodes should be clustered, 
we count the number of APCSG edges between each node type, 
taking into account the common slack values. Then, we cluster 
the corresponding DFG nodes whose APCSG edges have the 
highest count 

An example of a DFG and its corresponding APCSG are shown in 
Figures 5 and 6. 

In an analogous manner to the algorithm for sequential template 
generation, the parallel clustering algorithm selects the most 
frequently occurring edge type in the APCSG. Unlike the 
sequential methodology, however, common slack is also used to 
determine exactly which type of edges should be used for 
contraction. For each type of edge that appears in the APCSG a 
weighted sum is taken. 
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Once the weighted sums have been computed, we cluster edges of 
the type that has the greatest weighted sum. Among all edges of 
the chosen type, we will first cluster those with the largest 
common slack values. Once again, we justify this heuristic by 
arguing that clustering nodes with large common slack values will 
minimize the flexibility that we lose after clustering the nodes. 
This leads to greater amounts of regularity that can be extracted in 
future iterations of the algorithm. This makes it an intuitively 
favorable heuristic. 

Initially, we prefer to cluster those edges between nodes with 
large common slack values. This helps to reduce the amount of 
slack in the DFG that is lost as a result of clustering the nodes. By 
similar logic, this heuristic reduces the number of edges that must 
be removed from the APCSG. Hence, it preserves parallelism in 
the DFG. 

In the case of our example in Figures 5 and 6, the most frequently 
occurring weighted edge type is (MUL> MUL), which occurs 
three tunes with weighted sum of 4. The edge with weight 2 is 
chosen for clustering. The resulting DFG and APCSG are shown 
in Figures 7 and 8. 




Figure 5. An example DFG that will be used to Figure 6. The APCSG. All edges have weight 1, 

illustrate the creation of the APCSG. except for the bold edge, which has weight 2. 




Figure 7. The updated DFG after one round of 
parallel clustering. 



Figure 8. The APCSG after one round of parallel 
clustering. 




The most frequently occurring edge type in Figures 7 and 8 is 
(CVT, ADD), so the corresponding nodes are chosen for 
clustering. Figures 9 and 10 show the resulting DFG and APCSG 
after one final iteration of clustering. 

4.1 Combining Sequential and Parallel 
Template Generation 

The processes of determining candidate sets of sequential and 
parallel templates are inherently different Sets of sequential 
candidates can be deduced by examining edges in the original 
DFG; whereas sets of parallel candidates can be found by 
examining the edges in the APCSG. Candidate sets for sequential 
and parallel templates can be determined independently of one 
another, but they can be treated in the same way. If we use the 
weighted sum heuristic, we can combine parallel and sequential 
template generation into a single algorithm. At present, we 
equate number-of-occurrences of a given edge type with its 
summed slack values. (In the future, an empirically-driven 
modification to this cost function may be considered.) 

The algorithm for simultaneous sequential and parallel template 
generation is shown in Figure 11. The profiling functions 
determine the most frequently occurring edge types in the DFG 
and APCSG respectively. The dispatchjclustcring function 
determines whether the nodes being clustered are sequential or 
parallel, and then dispatches the information to the appropriate 
clustering function. 



The complexity of construction of the APCSG is G(V*) because 
each pair of vertices in the DFG must be examined. The 
complexity of the profiling functions are 0(Ed f3 ) and 0(E apcIS ) 
respectively because each edge need only be examined once. The 
number of iterations of the while loop depends purely on the 
stopping heuristics; however, in the worst case, only one pair of 
nodes will be clustered during each iteration until there are no 
edges lea Therefore, the overall complexity of the template 
generation algorithm is 0(Ed% 2 + Eapog 2 ). 
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4.2 DAG Isomorphism 

An important issue arises when comparing templates to one 
another to determine regularity. We wish to find, at every stage, 
the number of occurrences of a given edge type. It is mandatory 
to check both nodes of each edge for equivalence. If both nodes 
are equal to those of the type we wish to locate, then we have 
found another occurrence of this edge type. 

As clustering commences, the vertices attached to each edge may 
become harder to compare. These vertices may be super-nodes, 
combinations of two or more original nodes with an internal 
directed acyclic graph (DAG) representation of the original node 
set Our approach to DAG isomorphism must also consider the 
type of operation represented by each node. All isomorphic 
patterns must match node types as well as nodes and edges. 

In general the test for isomorphism cannot be applied efficiently 
for directed acyclic graphs. Although DAG isomorphism has 
never been proven NP-complete, all proposed solutions to the 
problem possess exponential running time. We thwarted this 
problem in our work by integrating a polynomial-time 
approximation of DAG isomorphism into our implementation, via 
the University of Naples' VFLib Graph Matching Library [2]. 
Although mis approximation is not perfect (i.e. it will miss some 
DAGs that are isomorphic to one another) it is acceptable for our 
purposes. 

5. EXPERIMENT AND RESULTS 

We implemented our algorithms on top of the Stanford SUIF 
compiler (3]. Building upon some of the modifications made by 
Kastner for sequential template construction [1], we added, a full 
implementation of the APCSG and its generation, as well as the 
code to successfully merge parallel and sequential templates. 
Finally, we added the higher-level heuristic that performed the 
combination of sequential and parallel clustering. Our template 
sizes were restricted to five internal nodes,- and our algorithm 
terminated when the total number of super-nodes (clustered 
vertices) in the DFG was less than half of the original number of 
vertices. 

Our initial goal was to determine how template generation would 
affect the general scheduling of instructions, regardless of 
whether the target of compilation is a super-scalar pipelined 
architecture or the synthesis of new hardware. Although 
application synthesis is not the goal of the compiler, a high-level 
synthesis tool could perform scheduling of the resulting clustered 
DFGs. 

Specifically, our experiment is designed to determine the 
scheduling latency of our generated DFGs (intuitively analogous 
to the time of execution on a powerful processor). We compare 
this latency to the scheduling latency of the original (non- 
clustered) DFG. Assuming that latency is generally improved by 
the addition of special blocks of logic to execute regular 
instructions, we furthermore wish to explore the impact that these 
clustering decisions will make on chip area. Specifically, a 
thorough exploration of the latency/area tradeoffs of clustering is 
required in order to evaluate our methods. 

In order to simulate the results of our algorithm, we compiled and 
generated instructions for four programs: an image convolution 
algorithm [4], DeCSS (the decryption of DVD encoding) [5], the 
DES encryption algorithm [6], and the Rrjndael AES encryption 



algorithm [7], These algorithms are typical candidates for 
industrial hardware implementation (as cameras, DVD players, 
and embedded encryption devices must perform these operations). 
Additionally they are computationally intensive, leading to 
generally large DFGs which are benign to regularity extraction. 
From each compiled CDFG of the pr o gram s, four representative 
DFGs were selected for scheduling. The scheduling algorithm we 
used has been described in detail in [8], and is comparable to the 
state-of-the-art in the research community. The resulting latency 
of each scheduled DFG (both with and without clustering) is 
recorded in Table 1. In Table 2, we record both the decrease in 
latency and the increase in FPGA area that resulted from our 
clustering algorithm. 

Clearly, clustering of DFGs reduces the number of total 
instructions, and increases the potential to execute frequently 
occurring sets of parallel operations. This directly improves the 
schedule of the application DFGs, demonstrating latency 
improvement by as much as 76. 19% on our largest DFG (the first 
basic block of the DES encryption algorithm: 150 nodes). For 
every DFG scheduled, latency was improved by at least 25%, a 
surprisingly good figure. Additionally, the FPGA area increased 
an average of 21.55% (maximally 150% in some smaller DFGs). 
Occasionally, even decreased area was realized via clustering, 
presumably due to improved utilization of regular specialized 
components. Overall, the average latency improvement (51.98%) 
shadowed the area gains (average 21.55%), especially on larger, 
more complex DFGs. 
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Table 1. Latency Measurements for Each Scheduled 
DFG (In CPU Cycles) 




Table 2. Latency Reduction and Area Increase for DFGs 
with Template Generation 



6. RELATED WORK 

Instruction selection (in the context of code generation) is the 
fundamental technique used by a compiler to map its intermediate 
code representation to a target machine's set of operations. The 
best-known selection algorithm is an optimal dynamic 
programming solution, which was first devised by Aho and 
Johnson [9], extending the work of Sethi and Ullman on code 
generation for expression trees [10]. The goal of these works was 
to minimize the number of total program steps (or operations 
performed), especially those operations performed on registers. 
The target architectures of their machines were known in 
advanced and the generation of new templates was a lengthy and 
complicated procedure, requiring the interface of hardware and 
systems-software designers. Our work is a rethinking of the 
instruction selection process, attempting to create the hardware 
and its software. simultaneously. 

Template generation via clusters of primitive operations has been 
explored before in [11, 12, 13]. These techniques are used to 
identify regular sequential sets of operations for use in ASIP 
design or high-level synthesis. To the best of the authors' 
knowledge, this is the first work that utilizes slack calculations on 
dataflow graphs in order to select parallel clusters of nodes. 



PipeRench (o fully reconfigurable, pipelined FPGA architecture) 
utilized regularity extraction to reduce circuit area and increase 
performance [14]. However, their templates were hand optimized 
to produce beneficial results. Cadambi and Goldstein limit the 
form of template they consider to single output templates with a 
bounded set of inputs, reasoning that inputs/outputs must be 
bounded in order for their macros to remain rentable. However, 
in the architecture we discuss, these instructions are implemented 
as small hanMogic blocks integrated into the reconfigurable 
fabric These blocks can be given additional routing resources. 
Therefore, the restrictions provided by the authors need not be 
considered in our work. The authors suggested that profiling 
may be beneficial for small granularity FPGAs, but no supporting 
experiment was provided in their work to support this suggestion. 

Regularity extraction has many applications in the CAD domain, 
including hierarchical scheduling [15], reduction of data-path 
complexity and improved design quality [16], system level 
partitioning [17], and power reduction [18]. 

Rao and Kurdahi [17] discussed template generation for clustering 
. (at the system level) using the first fit bin filling heuristic Later, 
Cadambi and Goldstein [19] proposed single output template 
generation with a bottom-up approach. Both methods restrict 
templates by size and number of inputs/outputs. Our algorithms 
are flexible enough to support such a restriction (although 
currently we merely impose a size constraint). 

IMECs Cathedral Project [20] used a signal flow graph rather 
than a CDFG to perform clustering. However, their investigation 
was somewhat similar to ours in spirit The Cathedral Project 
investigated DSP applications at the hijh-level synthesis stage 
Their data path was composed of Abstract Building Blocks 
(ABBs) (instructions available from a given hardware library). A 
collection of many ABBs was referred to as an application 
specific unit (ASU). IMECs algorithm attempted to identify 
ASUs that could be executed with the best performance via 
manual clustering of the graph into more compact operations 
(similar to our template construction). However, unlike IMECs 
work, our template generation algorithms are automated. Their 
results showed that reduction of critical path length as well as 
reduction of interconnect were both achievable via mis method. 

One of the most motivating investigations of performance gain 
via template matching was demonstrated in Corazao et al [21]. 
Much like the traditional compiler template matching algorithms, 
their project assumed a given library of highly regular templates. 
These templates could substitute for the comprising operations 
during the high-level synthesis stage, leading to critical path 
minimization. If some parts of a template were not needed, these 
portions were allowed to go unused (leading to a partial template 
matching). Their experiment resulted in large performance gains 
with • a small area increase. Although many optimization 
techniques were tried as part of their strategy, template selection 
was described as having the largest positive performance impact. 

Compton and Hauck's Totem Project [22] seeks to automate the 
generation of reconfigurable architectures customized for a 
limited set of applications. During placement and routing, they 
map coarse-grained components to a one-dimensional data path 
axis. Whereas our algorithm is given an application as high-level 
specification, their input is a set of architecture netlists, which are 
transformed into a physical design while simultaneously targeting 
improved routing flexibility and decreased area. 



7. CONCLUSION AND FUTURE WORK 

In this work we have presented template generation as a solution 
to the problem of regularity extraction. In particular, we have 
extended previous work on template generation to include parallel 
templates, which offer both instruction level parallelism and a 
previously unobserved form of parallel regularity. We have 
introduced the Alt Pairs Common Slack Graph (APCSG) as a data 
structure on which parallel templates can be found, and have 
described and verified an algorithm to perform simultaneous 
sequential and parallel instruction generation. Our results 
demonstrate large performance gains on computationally 
intensive algorithms with minimal FPGA area increases. 

In the future, we intend to parameterize our algorithm, enabling it 
to produce different instructions given different system 
constraints (such as maximum area increase). This will allow a 
new level of hardware awareness in our compiler, allowing it to 
improve latency only when it is physically reasonable to do so. 
" Additionally, we wish to explore DFG inlining and translations to 
other intermediate representations, which will provide us with a 
more global view of the application, as well as help us to 
determine other forms of instruction regularity. 
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Abstract 

An important problem in the area of processor design 
for embedded systems is determining the proper in- 
struction set architecture. Trade-ofife have to be made 
between programmability and reusability of dedicated 
hardware for special functionality on the one hand, and 
a high performance dedicated instruction set on the 
other hand. This paper addresses the question of how to 
find specialized ISA extensions for a set of applications. 

We describe the application of a new pattern 
matching technique to the problem of the identification 
of recurring patterns of operations. By implementing 
frequently occurring operation patterns in hardware, 
and using this hardware as special function units, a 
fine-grained hardware/software partitioning can be 
found. The fine granularity, and the fact that patterns 
are taken from a number of different target applications 
rather than a single one, increase the opportunities for 
reuse of the special-purpose hardware. We illustrate 
our technique with experiments on a number of bench- 
marks from the DSP domain. 

keywords: pattern matching, co-design, design 
space exploration, instruction set synthesis. 

1 Introduction 

Hardware/ software co-design is often performed on a 
per-application basis, yielding systems that are highly 
application-specific. The approach taken is usually a 
coarse-grained one: entire functions of the applica- 
tion are mapped either in hardware or software [4]. 
Any hardware thus generated is only reusable by other 
applications if those include the same function. For 
application-specific systems this is obviously not a prob- 



lem. For application-doTTMiin-specific, reprogrammable 
systems, however, we may want to increase the gran- 
ularity of the hardware/software partition, to increase 
the chances of hardware reuse. It is with this in mind 
that we consider a partitioning approach that centers 
on groups of instructions rather than entire functions. 
In this paper, we present a new algorithm for the au- 
tomatic, on-the-fiy detection of groups (patterns) of in- 
structions as they occur in the application(s) that we 
want to generate an execution engine for. Patterns that 
occur frequently among the target applications can then 
be considered for implementation in hardware. 

Section 2 discusses work from the related areas of 
instruction set synthesis, technology mapping and code 
generation. An overview of the algorithm used for the 
detection of recurring operation patterns is given in sec- 
tion 3. Experiments and their results are described in 
section 4. We conclude this paper with section 5. 

2 Related Work 

Pattern matching techniques h ave been around for quite 
some time, originating from the string matching prob- 
lem [1]. Keutzer [5] first applied pattern matching tech- 
niques to the problem of technology mapping, noting 
similarities with the code generation problem [2]. Re- 
cent work by Kukimoto [6] extended these techniques 
to allow for rooted-DAG-shaped subject graphs, as op- 
posed to tree-shaped graphs. Liao et.al. [7] use a binate 
covering technique that allows the subject graph to have 
any geometry. However, no matching techniques are 
available that deal with patterns that are not trees or 
single-output DAGs [9]. We would like to detect and ex- 
ploit such patterns, though, so we were forced to come 
up with a new matching algorithm [3]. 

The work in this paper is somewhat related to the 
field of instruction set synthesis. Liem e.a. [8] use 
matching and covering techniques to identify recurring 
instances of patterns from a predefined library, rather 
than constructing this library automatically, as we will 
do. The search for new operation patterns as described 



in [10] is limited to chains (sequences) of operations, 
whereas we consider patterns of any shape. 

3 Algorithm Overview 

For the matching of pattern graphs that are not trees, 
conventional techniques are not suitable. For this rea- 
son, we have come up with a new matching algorithm, 
based on the principle of incremental matching. In this 
section we will give a brief overview of the matching 
algorithm and how it can be extended to automatically 
construct a library of recurring patterns. The cover- 
ing algorithm we employ in section 4 will not be dis- 
cussed, for the purposes of this paper it will suffice to 
say that it is a heuristic method, based around the dy- 
namic programming approach taken in tree covering. 
A comprehensive description of the algorithms can be 
found in [3]. 

3.1 • Incremental Matching 

Given a subject graph G s <ub and a library of pattern 
graphs PatLib = {G pa ti}> as shown in figure 1, we it- 
erate over all operation nodes in G 3U t (nodes J, II and 
I II), in no particular order. Each of the subject graph's 
operation nodes N 9U b is matched against the pattern 
graphs' operation nodes Npat that have the same op- 
code. Each time a pair of operation nodes (iV atl6 , N pa t) 
meets certain matching criteria, which we will not go 
into here, a partial match is created. In figure 2, the par- 
tial matches mi and mz constructed for pattern graph 
GpatA are shown (there would, of course, also be par- 
tial matches for the other patterns). As can be seen, a 
match is really nothing more than two reference vectors 
that refer to subject operations and operands, respec- 
tively.- The position a refence occupies in a reference 
vector indicates with which pattern operation (operand) 
it corresponds to. 



Gg*l_ Ggtt2_ 




Figure 1: Example of pattern and subject graphs. 



Looking at the partial matches shown in figure 2, we 
notice that the matches mi and mi share the reference 
to subject operand node c. These two matches can be 



combined into a new match tn 3 , which is the union of 
the two. This match has no empty spaces in its refer- 
ence vectors and is said to be complete. In the same 
manner, we can combine partial matches for other pat- 
terns into complete matches, regardless of the shape of 
those patterns. Indeed, pattern graph Gpats, which is 
a multiple-output DAG, is matched in the exact same 
way as graph Gpau from our example. 
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Figure 2: Partial matches mi and m 2 merge into the 
complete match 1713. 



3.2 Library Construction 

Another drawback of using a conventional matching al- 
gorithm is that it requires the pattern library to be de- 
fined beforehand. This implies that we need some ad- 
vance knowledge of which patterns to expect, but such 
knowledge may not be available. We will show that this 
problem can be overcome by extending the incremental 
matching algorithm to include automatic library con- 
struction- capabilities. 

As before, we start with a subject graph G 3 vb and a 
library of pattern graphs PatLib = {G P au}> as shown 
in figure 3. The difference with the previous example 
is that the initial pattern library now only contains a 
minimal set of patterns: just the ones with a single 
operation node. When we start processing the subject 
graph's operation nodes, we will initially only construct 
matches for the single-operation pattern graphs. When- 
ever we finish constructing partial matches on an oper- 
ation node, we can now look for opportunities to create 
new pattern graphs. 

In the example of figure 3, after we finish processing 
operation nodes I and II (again in an arbitrary order), 
we see that two matches mi and m% both contain a 
reference to operand node a Note that now the matches 
refer to different patterns, which was not the case in 
the example of figure 2. By combining the matches 
mi and rr*2 into a new match ma, we have a recipe for 
constructing a new pattern! By copying all the nodes 
(operations and operands) referenced in 7713 into a new 




Figure 3: Pattern construction by combining matches. 



pattern -and adding it to the library, we will be able to 
log all future occurrences of this pattern. 

4 Experiments 

We execute our method for detecting recurring patterns 
of operations on a number of well-known benchmarks 
from the DSP domain. In this paper, we limit the size 
of the patterns to two operation nodes, even though the 
pattern detection and matching algorithms can handle 
patterns of arbitrary size. An overview of the bench- 
marks, with their dynamic operation counts, is given in 
table 1. 



Name 


Description 


#ops 


bspline 


FIR Filter 


6149 


compress 


Compression (dot 2d) 


163513 


dft 


Discrete FFT 


' 6666 


edge 


Edge detection 


268717 


expand 


Decompression (idct 2d) 


151083 


feowf 


5th Order Elliptic Wave 


13067 


fir' 


35 pt. Lowpass FIR 


30459 


flatten 


Level histogram of image 


33960 


iir 


IIR highpass filter 


10794 


pse 


Sehwa's FIR filter 


6917 


smooth 


Convolution w. 3x3 kernel 


83365 



Table 1: DSP benchmarks. 



Each benchmark is trace simulated, and the pattern 
detection experiments are performed on the dataflow 
graph of the execution trace. The detected patterns 
for all benchmarks are then put into a unified pattern 
library. This library is then used to cover the execution 
trace of each benchmark, to get a feeling for how much 
each pattern would help reduce the operation count of 
that benchmark. These coverings can be seen as the 
best results the covering algorithm can attain with an 
unbounded pattern library (after all, all patterns ever 
detected in any of the benchmarks are there). 
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The reason we use an execution trace rather than 
the static object code for our experiments is that a trace 
effectively ma§ks control flow, making pattern matches 
visible that reach across basic block or even loop bound- 
aries. If we cover the trace with the patterns we found, 
then the matches that cross control flow boundaries 
would seem to indicate that code motion (speculative 
execution, loop unrolling, etc.) could be beneficial. 

Constructing a unified library After covering, we cal- 
culate how often each pattern was used for each bench- 
mark. Note that it is misleading to just count the 
matches for that pattern, as it is unknown how many 
of those (likely to be mutually exclusive) matches will 
be chosen for the cover. The patterns can now be 
sorted according to how much they contributed to the 
unbounded-library covering (i.e. as a percentage of the 
total number of matches that were chosen for the cover). 
Since we are most interested in patterns that contribute 
to the operation count reduction of the entire applica- 
tion domain, rather than just one application, we sort 
the patterns by the average of their contributions to 
the per-benchmark coverings. The reason we average 
the contributions of the patterns (a percentage) rather 
than the absolute share in the coverings (a number of 
pattern instantiations) is that we do not want to skew 
our results towards the larger benchmarks. This yields a 
unified, sorted pattern library in which all benchmarks 
are represented equally. 

Unbounded library covering analysis In figure 4, we 
see the (cumulative) contribution to the individual 
benchmarks 1 coverings of pattern libraries that consist 
of the top-x patterns of the unified library. As can 
be seen, some benchmarks get a better-than-average 
contribution (bspline, pse) and some get a worse-than- 
average contribution (foewf). This can be interpreted 
as follows: the more an application's contribution graph 
pulls towards the upper-left corner of the figure, the 
more 'average' or representative for the application do- 
main the application is. As a consequence of this, fig- 
ure 4 can also be used to judge how well the appli- 
cations fit together on the same instruction set, some- 
thing which is difficult to determine by inspection of 
the benchmarks' source code alone. A final remark on 
figure 4: it can be seen that from the top-80 patterns 
onward, there is no additional contribution to the cover- 
ing of any of the benchmarks (the 100% mark has been 
reached). This implies that none of the patterns added 
to the library from that point onward are ever actually 
used in the coverings of any of the benchmarks. 

Covering with partial libraries Now that we have 
found a ranking of patterns in the unified library, we 
can check if there is a relation between the contribution 




Figure 4: The contribution of patterns to the coverings. 



of the patterns in the top-x libraries to the 'ideal' (un- 
bounded library) covering, and the actual results of the 
covering algorithm for each of the top-x libraries. For 
this, it is necessary to re-cover each of the benchmarks 
using each of the top-x pattern libraries. The results 
of these coverings can be found in figure 5. It can be 
expected that if a library has a lower-than-average con- 
tribution (in figure 4), then the operation count reduc- 
tion will also be below average. This is confirmed by 
the curve for the foewf benchmark. Similarly, bench- 
marks with a higher- than-average contribution should 
have a higher-than-average operation count reduction. 
The operation count reduction curves for the bspline 
and pse benchmarks confirm this. 

Note that the. curves in figure 5 do not increase 
monotonously, which is what we would expect if we 
give the covering algorithm an extra pattern to work 
with each time. These occasional dips are due to the 
fact that the covering algorithm is a heuristic method, 
which every once in a while gets confused and yields 
a sub-optimal result. Also note that 50% operation 
count reduction is a hard limit: since, for the purposes 
of this experiment, we only use patterns that are no 
larger than two operations, the best result we can theo- 
retically get is obtained if all operation are replaced, in 
pairs, with two-operation patterns. In addition, it must 
be noted here that, since the covering algorithm oper- 
ates on execution traces and hence ignores control flow, 
the operation count reduction figures must be seen as 
upper bounds for the operation count reduction that a 
compiler can achieve when performing code generation 
(when control flow is taken into account). 




Figure 5: Operation count reduction for the incremental 
pattern libraries. 



Analysts of the top 10 patterns The top ten patterns 
of the unified library are shown in figure 6. The most 
popular pattern (nr.l) is an integer add, followed by 
another integer add. In hardware, this can be imple- 
mented as an add, followed by an accumulate on the 
same unit, or as a 3-input, 2-output unit that can ex- 
ecute the pattern in a single processor cycle [11]. The 
second pattern is a conditional jump, where the condi- 
tion is calculated by the greater-than node. Patterns 5 
and 7 are array references, where the address calcula- 
tion consists of a base-plus-offset calculation. Pattern 
6 is the well-known multiply-add, pattern 8 the almost 
equally well-known add-shift. Note that pattern 9 per- 
forms the same calculation on both nodes! It looks as if 
the compiler missed an optimization opportunity, pos- 
sibly hidden by control flow. 

It can be seen that the top 10 patterns are not proper 
trees, since most also export their intermediate values. 
However, with the exception of pattern 9, none of the 
patterns represent operations that execute in parallel. 
It is quite possible that this is an artifact of the covering 
heuristic, which favors chains of operations. It will be 
interesting to see whether this situation changes if we 
come up with a different covering strategy. 

5 Conclusion and Future Work 

We presented a technique for identifying common op- 
eration patterns across a range of applications, using 
a new pattern matching algorithm. This algorithm is 
innovative in that it can handle patterns of arbitrary 
shape, widening the scope of the search for operation 
patterns that can be implemented in hardware. Newly 




Figure 6: The top 10 patterns. 



discovered patterns are added to the pattern library on- 
the-fiy, resulting in a single pattern detection (finding 
new patterns) and matching (marking occurrences of 
patterns) pass. 

Using the new technique, we found patterns of op- 
erations common to a set of benchmarks, which, when 
covering is applied, indicate that a substantial opera- 
tion count reduction is possible (e.g. 20 patterns yield 
an average operation count reduction of 40%). Further- 
more, we were able to incrementally construct a library 
of new operations (patterns) and analyze the influence 
of each new operation on the average operation count 
as well as on the operation count of each benchmark 
separately. 

The covering heuristic, which was based on dynamic 
programming, still leaves something to be desired. The 
influence of the covering algorithm on the selection of 
the patterns of various shapes is not well understood 
at this point. Different algorithms may yield different 
top-x pattern libraries, which is something that needs 
to be investigated. 

It has already been noted that o ur method opera tes 
on (dynamic) execution traces rather than (static) co de. 
The absence of control flow in an execution trace ca n be 
seen as b o th an advantage (patterna jnvi.sihlp in"static 
code can be detected) and a disadvantage (covering re- 
sults are upper bounds, rather than actual, attainable 
values). In the future, we will concentrate on how to 
apply our current techniques to the problem of code 
generation. 
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1 Introduction 

The algorithms and data structures described in this report are aimed at the au- 
tomatic detection of patterns of instructions in a (dynamip) execution trace of a 
program. Two separate phases can be distinguished: a pattern library construction 
phase, and a matching and covering phase. 

During the library construction phase, all patterns up to a certain size are found 
and their occurrence frequencies are noted. The first part of the matching and 
covering phase consists of a matching sub-phase, in which all occurrences in the 
execution trace of all patterns from a given pattern library are found. This library 
can be user-specified, but the patterns found during the pattern library construction 
phase can. also be used. In the second part, the covering sub-phase, a selection is 
made from the matched patterns in such a way that the data-ready time of the 
slowest trace output is roinimized when the selection (cover) is implemented. 

This report describes the algorithms used in the matching and covering phase. 
The pattern library construction phase uses a modified version of the matching 
algorithm and will be described last. 

In the next section, an overview of related work is given. The strategy for library 
construction, matching and covering using partial matches is explained by means of 
an example in section 3. In section 4 a description of the data structures used in the 
implementation of partial niatching and covering can be found. Sections 5 and 6 
contain in-depth descriptions of the matching and covering algorithms, respectively. 
The library construction algorithm is discussed as part of the matching algorithm 
in section 5.5. Conclusions are stated in section 7. 

2 Related Work 

Matching and covering algorithms are well-known in the fields of code generation 
and logic synthesis. Keutzer [1] was the first to recognize the sirnilarity between the 
software compiler's task of generating code and the technology mapping problem m 
automated VLSI design. Both problems can be handled with a matching algorithm, 



to find all possible instantiations of patterns (instructions or standard cells), fol- 
lowed by a covering algorithm to make a selection of matches that optimizes some 
criterion (code size, VLSI area or latency, etc.). 

As described in [3], there are two main approaches to handling the matching 
problem when performing technology mapping: the Boolean and the structural 
approach. 

The Boolean approach can only be applied to networks of Boolean functions, 
since it operates by checking the equivalence of functional representations of the 
patterns and functions representing portions of the network. This equivalence is' 
detected using (Ordered) Binary Decision Diagrams, which makes this technique 
unsuitable for networks of non-Boolean functions. 

Structural matching will work on networks containing nodes of any type of 
function. Since this approach focuses on the identification of common patterns, 
the subject and pattern graphs have to be written in terms of the same types of 
function nodes. Most approaches ([1], [4]) require all graphs to be trees (single- 
output, acyclic, non-reconvergent graphs). It is therefore necessary to decompose 
the subject graph into a set of disjoint trees. For solving this decomposition problem 
only heuristical methods exist. 

In a more recent work by Kukimoto et aL [2], a structural matching method was 
introduced that can handle DAG-shaped subject graphs, allowing reconvergence 
within the graph. However, patterns are still restricted to single output, tree- 
shaped graphs. When this method is used for technology mapping, rather than tree- 
mapping, faster solutions are found (up to 67% faster), at the cost of a significant 
increase of area (up to 126% larger). This area increase is due to the fact that the 
DAG mapping approach freely duplicates subject nodes whenever a pattern match 
covers a multiple-fanout point.- This may not be a problem in VLSI synthesis, 
where extra cells are cheap in terms of chip area (although it may be desirable to 
have some control over the node duplication aggressiveness). In code generation, 
however, node duplication leads to extra instructions. On a machine with limited 
execution resources this may cause the schedule length to increase and hurt the 
execution speed of the code rather than helping it. 

None of the previously described matching algorithms allow pattern graphs to 
have more than one output. Our proposed matching algorithm does not h^ve this 
restriction, making it possible to exploit a larger fainilly of pattern graphs. 

3 Introducing the matching and covering strategy 

Given a subject graph qonsisting of the operations and operands in an exe- 

cution trace, we must try to find all matches between pattern graphs G pa t (from a 
pattern library PatLib) and subgraphs of G att 6. The strategy for this is described 
informally in section 3.1. 

The search for new patterns is remarkably similar to the detection of matches 
with existing patterns. An extended version of the pattern detection strategy can 
be used, as described in section 3.2. 

After all matches are found, we try to find the best cover, or selection of matches, 
that is, the set of matches that, when implemented, minimizes the datarready time 
of the longest path through the subject graph. The covering approach is described 
informally in section 3,3. 

3.1 Matching 

In figure 1, the subject graph and some pattern graphs are shown. Note that it 
is generally necessary to have patterns for all individual operations, to ensure that 



there is always at least one match to fall back on for each subject graph operation 
node, during covering. 
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Figure 1: Example of pattern and subject graphs. 



Prom the example it can be seen that several nodes from pattern graphs of 
PatLib correspond to nodes in Gsub- These relationships are called partial matches. 
A match always pertains to a single pattern graph, and it contains a vector of 
references to subject nodes. The position of a reference within the vector indicates 
which pattern node it corresponds to. Figure 2 illustrates partial matches and a 
match on a pattern. Since operation node I of (? atI 6 matches operation node ni of 
Gpati, a partial match mi can be created for node I and its operands. This match 
consists of a vector of references to subject graph nodes, corresponding to pattern 
graph nodes that are being matched. In the figure, mi is a partial match for G pa ti 
with references to subject operation node I (at the position corresponding to ni) 
and subject operand nodes a (for oi), b (for 02) and c (for 03). The rest of the 
entries in the match vector remain empty. In a similar fashion, partial match m% 
can be constructed for subject operation node II and its operands. 
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Figure 2: Partial matches merged into a complete match. 



In order to get full matches from the partial matches that can thus be found, 
it is necessary to combine partial matches where possible. In our example, it can 
be seen that combining partial matches mi and ma yields a full match for G va ti* 
It is obviously not correct to combine just any two matches from anywhere in the 
subject graph. There are several conditions under which it is allowed, however. 



These will be discussed in detail in section 5. For the moment we will say that the 
two matches in the example may be combined because there is one vector entry the 
same for both matches (the third entry of both mi and m 2 contains a reference to 
operand node c). The resulting match 7713 is a full match for Gpati* 

After all valid combinations of partial matches have been made, all matches 
that are not full matches (i.e. matches with blank entries in their reference vector) 
can be deleted. The resulting set of matches is used to find a cover for the subject 
graph. 

/ 

3.2 Automatic pattern library construction 

In figure 1, the pattern library was introduced. It contains a number of pattern 
graphs, fpr which the matching algorithm must find matches with the subject graph. 
All patterns in the library were put there beforehand, which implies some advance 
knowledge of which patterns are expected to occur in the trace. If no such knowledge 
is available, however, it is useful to have a mechanism that automatically discovers 
which patterns occur most frequently. It is with this is mind that the pattern library 
construction phase is introduced. 

Starting with a library that only contains basic operation patterns (patterns 
Gpatu Gpan and G pa tz in figure 1), we construct matches for the first subject 
operation node (node 7) in the same way as described in section 3.1. This yields a 
match mi for G pa ti, as shown in figure 3. The s^me is done for nqde I J, yielding 
match 77i2- There are now two matches on operand node c and we will attempt to 
merge them into a new pattern. This is done by taking the union of the reference 
vectors of mi and 7712, resulting in the new match 7713. 

PttiUb 




Figure 3: Pattern construction by taking the union of matches. 



We can now construct a new pattern graph by copying the subject operations 
and operands referenced in m 3 . This results in a graph G pat 4 which is equivalent 
to the one also called G pa u in figure 1. Before we do this, however, we must 
ensure that the pattern we are about to construct is not already contained in the 
pattern library. Rather than checking all patterns in the library against the one 
to be constructed (a lot of wprk if the library contains many patterns), we check 
the matches on the current operand node (d) against the newly formed m 3 . If the 
library contains any pattern which is equivalent to the new one, then that patter^ 
will have been matched with the exact same subject nodes, i.e. a match will have 
been formed on d that references all the same nodes as m 3 . It is therefore sufficient 
to check for the existence of a complete match on d that has the same reference sets 
as m 3 . If there is none, we can add the new pattern graph to the library. 
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Now that a new pattern has been added to the library, we will detect all subse- 
quent matches for that pattern automatically. In this way, all possible combinations 
of operation and operand nodes can be found and kept track of as they occur in 
the subject graph. To prevent tne number of patterns from growing unacceptably 
large, some limit will have to be imposed on both the number and size of the pattern 
graph, but theoretically any number of patterns of any size can be found. 

3-3 Covering 

Given a subject graph with full matches found for all nodes, we now try to find the 
subset of the full matches that, when implemented, minimizes the datarready time 
of the slowest subject graph output. This process is called covering. 

Until now, we have only looked at patterns as a single graph of operand and 
operation nodes, with the operation set of the latter being the same as that Qf 
the subject graph. However, each of these patterns, or source graphs, corresponds 
to a faster, cheaper or more efficient implementation of the same functionality. 
This corresponding implementation is also represented in a graph, the so-called 
destination graph. It contains the operand and operation nodes that have to be 
substituted into the subject graph for the nodes ma t ching the pattern. Source and 
destination graphs are described in more detail in section 4.1. 

In real life, a multiply operation usually takes two cycles and an addition one. 
The multiply-add operation however (corresponding functionally to pattern G pa u) 
usually only takes two cycles instead of three. Figure 4 shows the pattern library 
of the example again, with a latency matrix for the destination graphs. The single- 
node patterns axe their own destination graphs, they are only in the library so that 
there is always a pattern to fall back on if no complex patterns matched for a certain 
node. 
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Figure 4: Pattern library with latency information. 



Now that we have the latencies for the patterns, we can calculate the data- 
ready times th$Lt implementing the various matches would yield. Figure 5 shows 
the subject graph again, with all full matches that have been found in the matching 
phase. 




m5(Gpat3) [XII] [df]_ 



Figure 5: Subject graph with matches. 



The first thing we need to do is determine which matches are so-called output 
matches for which operand nodes. A match is an output match for an operapd node 
if that operand corresponds to an output of the pattern that is matched. In our 
example, m 4 is an output match of nodes e and /, but not of c and d. In figure 5, 
pointers axe shown from each operand node to all its output matches. 

The next step is to determine the ready time of each operand for each of its 
output matches For now, we assume a ready time of 0 for each of the subject graph 
inputs o, 6 and d. The ready time of the other operand nodes is determined by 
the latency through the match under consideration and the best (lowest) possible 
ready time of its inputs, which is in turn determined by the best applicable match 
there. In our example, the ready time on node e is 2 for rm (the maximum of the 
latency from any input of pattern G v< ua to output o 4 , added to the ready time of 
that input, in this case 0). The ready time for m 3 is the latency through pattern 
G^n (from ox to 03) added to the ready time of its input o x (corresponding to node 
c). The data-ready time of c in turn is found by taking the lowest possible value for 
all the matches found there (in this case there is only one match, m{) which yields 
a ready time of 2. This results in a ready tame of 3 on e for m 3 . The algorithm to 
determine all ready times for all matches on all operands is discussed in-depth in 
section 6. In figure 5, the latencies for all output matches on all operand nodes are 
annotated on the dashed edges. . ,.#*•. 

Now that we have a measure of quality for all matches on each operand node(the 
latency that they would attain), we can sort them by order of preference. For 
example, node e would have match m 2 as favourite, with m 3 and m 4 in second and 
third place. We can also say which subject graph output we want to give precedence 
when we start covering, by looking at its best possible ready time. In our example, 
e would have to be covered first (best latency is 2), followed by / (best latency 1) . 

With the matches on the subject graph outputs sorted, we can now begin the 
actual covering. Starting at e, we choose the match that causes the lowest latency, 

•Note that this is a heuristic •bestguess' and in no way a guarantee for an optimal £lution, 
since it la very well possible that implementing a match on one path invalidates the favourite 
ma£h on a^hTSJH* example, suppose m 4 would have been the match of ctata .for node 
III hut we would lnrolement m a first, then m 4 would no longer be valid unless we resort to node 
SpS^^ hSSTwhoto set of problems of its own that we will not discuss here. 
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in this case m 2 (latency 2). All matches that overlap have to be invalidated 
(mi, T713, nu) since they can no longer be implemented (not that we would want to 
in this case). Now we proceed to cover all operands that are inputs to match 7712, 
but these are subject graph inputs a, 6 and d so we have finished covering along 
this path. Now we start covering on the last subject graph output: /. The best 
available match is m 5 , which is still available, so we can implement it. We have 
now finished constructing a cover for the subject graph, consisting of matches 
and 7715. 

4 Data Structures 

After the general description of the workings of the matching and covering algo- 
rithms in the previous section, we can now determine what the data structures 
representing the various data entities should look like. They fall into three main 
categories: the pattern library, the subject graph and the matches. Each of these 
is described in the following subsections. 



4.1 The pattern library 

For the description of the pattern library data structures, we shall begin by de- 
scribing the most basic elements first, then construct more complex elements out 
of these. There are several levels of hierarchy in the pattern library structure, each 
will be described in the following paragraphs. 

Pattern graph nodes At the most basic level, there are data structures to de- 
scribe pattern operation and operand nodes. These nodes are interconnected and 
reference each other: operation nodes refer to operand nodes as operands and re- 
sults, and operand nodes refer to operation nodes as definers and users. Figure 6 
shows the relation between the data structures graphically. Not shown is the type of 
every operand: integer, floating-point or boolean variable, or immediate, in which 
case its value is also stored. Also not shown are references to the parent graph of 
every operation node. 



OperNode ol: 
defs: t) 
uses: [nl] 



OperNode o2: 
defs: [J 
uses: (nl) 



ol o2 




OperNode q3: 
defs: [nl] 
uses: [] 



OpNode nl: 

operands: [ol, o2] 
results: [o3] 



Figure 6: Pattern graph node data structures. 



Pattern graphs Pattern graphs are built up out of pattern operation and operand 
nodes, which were described in the previous paragraph. Two types of pattern graphs 
can be distinguished: pattern source graphs and pattern destination graphs. Source 
graphs are used to match the subject graph against, they therefore only contain 
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operations from the same operation set as the subject graph. When a match is im- 
plemented, the destination graph corresponding to the source graph is substituted 
into the subject graph for the matching subject nodes. Destination graphs contain 
operations from the extended operation set (including special functionality). 

Figure 7 shows the relation between, pattern source and destination graphs and 
their components. Not shown are the latency figures from each input to each output; 
these can be calculated from the latencies of the individual operations in the graphs. 
For efficiency reasons it makes sense to calculate all latencies ones and store them 
in the pattern graph data structure 

Note that the names of input and output operands for corresponding source and 
destination graphs must be the same, otherwise it is not clear how the substitution 
should be performed. Also note that it is possible for several source graphs to 
correspond to the same destination graph, so that commutativity can be taken into 
account. In figure 7, another valid source pattern would be the one where operation 
ri2 would have 04 as its first operand and 03 as its second. 



Gpat4_src 



Gpat4_dst 



patSrcGraph Gpat4_src 
ops (nl, n2J 

opers (ol, o2, o3, o4, o5] 
inputs [ol, o2 f o3] 
outputs [o5] 
impl Gpat4_dst 



PatDstGraph Gpat4_dst 
ops (nl) 

opers tol, o2, o4, o5J 
inputs [ol, o2, o4J 
outputs [oSJ 
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Figure 7: Pattern graph data structures. 



Pattern library The pattern library is a set of pattern source graphs, for use 
in matching, and a set of pattern destination graphs, that are substituted during 
covering for the subject nodes that match the corresponding pattern source graph. 

4.2 The subject graph 

As was the case for the pattern graph data structures, the subject graph data 
structures will be described from the bottom up. Each level of hierarchy will be 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Subject" graph nodes At the lowest level of the hierarchy are the subject graph 
operation and operand nodes. They are roughly the same as the pattern graph 
operation and operand nodes, so there is no need for a detailed description here. 
The main difference is that the subject graph operand nodes have a list of references 
to matches (see section 4.3). 

Subject graph The subject graph is a network of the subject graph nodes de- 
scribed in the previous paragraph. It represents a window in a dynamic execution 
trace of a program. 
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Figure 8: The 




Register definition table A special data structure has to be introduced to cope 
with the fact that we are dealing with a dynamic execution trace: the register 
definition table. During the trace simulation, each time a register is written, the 
corresponding register definition table entry keeps track of which operand node 
definition that write corresponds to. The previous definition of the register (operand 
node) can now no longer get additional uses. This information is necessary in order 
to determine partial matches, as will be described in section 5.1- 

An example of the workings of the register definition table is shown in figure 8. 
After operation II has been executed, the current definition of register is operand 
node e. The previous definition, c, can no longer be used by subsequent operations 
in the trace simulation since its value has been overwritten. 

4,3 The match 

The match is the central data structure for the matching and covering algorithms. 
It contains a reference to the pattern source graph that it is a match for. A vector 
of references to subject operand nodes indicate which subject nodes match which 
pattern node (from the aforementioned pattern source graph). The reference vector 
is ordered according to the ordering of the nodes in the pattern graph, so there 
is a direct correspondence between pattern nodes and subject graph nodes. If all 
positions in the reference vector are filled, the match is said to be complete. 

We define the degree of a match as the number of operation nodes that are 
encapsulated by it. Fbr example, if all input and output operands of two operation 
nodes are referenced in the match, the match is said to be of degree 2. If the 
operations themselves would be referenced in the match, we could simply count 
them and arrive at the same degree. If a match is complete, its degree is the same 
as the number of operation nodes in the corresponding pattern graph. 

The subject graph operand nodes that are referenced by a match also have a 
reciprocal reference, paired with an index indicating the position the operand node 
occupies in the match's reference vector. Figure 9 shows an example of the relations 
between pattern and subject nodes and the match. On subject operand node a, 
there is a reference to match mi, index 1. Match mi references pattern Gpa£4, so 
a corresponds to the pattern operand node at position 1 of Gpa*4, which is o\. 
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5 Matching 

This section contains an in-depth description of the matching algorithm that was 
introduced in section 3. The algorithm makes uses of the data structures outlined 
in section 4. First an enumeration of the basic assumptions will be given. 

Given 

• A subject graph G 9V b made up of subject operation nodes N au t and subject 
operand nodes 0*^6, interconnected by def- and use-edges. 

• A library PatLib of pattern graphs G pa t , consisting of pattern operation nodes 
Npat and pattern operand nodes 0 po t, interconnected by def* and use-edges. 

The matching algorithm consists of three phases: 

1. Partial match finding: a first degree (i.e. matching only one operation of 
the pattern graph) partial match construction phase. 

2. Merging matches: the partial matches fdund in the previous phase are 
merged into higher degree partial matches and complete matches. 

3. Cleanup: all non-complete matches are removed. 

Matching 
{ 

FindPartialMatches () ; 
MergeMat ches () ; 
CleanupMatches () ; 

} 

The three phases are described in the following subsections. A variation, inte- 
grating the first Wo phases into one, is described in subsection 5.4. Section 5.5 
contains the description of an extension of the matching algorithm that detects* 
patterns and stores them in the pattern library. 
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5.1 Partial match finding 

In the partial match finding phase, we determine for each subject graph operation 
node which pattern graph operation nodes it corresponds to. We only look at the 
nodes themselves (and their operands), not their preceding and succeeding operation 
node context. This potentially leads to a lot of partial matches that can never 
become full matches, but it reduces the computational complexity of the algorithm. 
A tradeoff between computational complexity and number of matches created can 
be made by adding criteria to the Nodematch function, as explained below. 

FindPartialMatcnes At the top level of the partial match finding algorithm, 
there are three nested loops. The outer loop iterates over all the subject operation 
nodes N aub of the subject graph G au b> the loop nested within iterates over all the 
pattern graphs Gpat in the pattern library Patlib, and the inner loop iterates over 
all pattern operation nodes N pal of G pa t. Note that any of the loops may iterate 
over their domain in any particular order; one of the properties of the partial match 
finding algorithm is that topological order is irrelevant. Each pair of nodes (N^, 
Npat) is compared, and if they match, a new Match is created for the pair and their 
respective operand nodes. 

A pseudo-code implementation of FindPartial Matches is given below. 

FindPartialMatches () 
{ 

for each subject operation node Nsub of Gsub 

f oreach pattern Gpat in pattern library Patlib 
f oreach pattern operation node Npat of Gpat 
if Nodematch (Nsub, Npat) 
// create a new match 
new Match (Nsub, Npat); 

> 

Nodematch The function Nodematch compares a subject operation node JV™& 
and a pattern operation node N pa t and returns whether all of the following criteria 
have been met: 

• The opcodes of the operations are the same. 

• If any input pattern operand Opat is ah immediate, then the corresponding 
subject operand O ou b should be an immediate with the same value. 

• If any input pattern operand O pa t is connected to more than one input of 
JVpat, then the corresponding subject operand 0 8 ub must be connected to the 
same set of inputs on N 8U b- 

• For each pair of corresponding results 0 3U b and O pa t* 

- The number of uses of is at least as high as the number of uses of 

- If the number of uses of 0^6 is greater than the number of uses of Opat, 
then O p at should be a pattern output, so that after substitution of the 
pattern into the trace (during covering), the value of O sub is still available 
to the uses not covered by the pattern. 

. - If O sub is the current (valid) definition of its register (section 4.2), mean- 
ing that new uses could be added later on during the trace simulation, 
then O pa t must be an output of the pattern, so that after substituting 
the pattern into the trace, the value of Osub is still available. 



Nodematch(subject operation node Nsub, 
pattern operation node Npat) 

// check opcodes 
if (Nsub. opcode != Npat .opcode) 
return FALSE; 

// check input operand nodes 

foreach input operand Qsub of Nsub/Opat of Npat 
{ 

if (Opat.type = IMMEDIATE) 
{ 

if (Osub. type != IMMEDIATE) 

return FALSE; 
if (Osub.imm_val != Opat . imm_val) 

return FALSE; 

> 

// check if shared pattern operands correspond 
// to shared subject operands 
if(Opat checklist. Contains (Dpat)) 
{ 

idx o Opat_checklist.GetIndex(Opat); 
if (Osub_ checklist [idx] ■ = Osub) 
return FALSE; 

> 

else 
{ 

Opat^checklist . Append(Opat) ; 
Osub_checklist .Append(Osub) ; 

> 

> 

// check result operand nodes 

foreach result operand Osub of Nsub/Opat of Npat 
{ 

" if (Osub.num_uses < Opat .num_uses) 
return FALSE; 

if ((Osub.num_uses > Opat .num.uses II Osub. is_current_def ) 
&& lOpat.IsPatternOutputO) 
return FALSE; 

} 

return TRUE; 

> 

The abovementioned criteria are necessary for correctness. At some computa- . 
tional expense, additional criteria may be specified to reduce the number pf partial 
matches that will be created because Nodematck is true, but which can never be 
merged into full matches. For example: 

• If any of the inputs O pa t of N pat has its defining operation node N pa t^re 
within the pattern graph, then: 

- The corresponding Osub should have a definer N 3 ub-pre- 
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- NodematchiN^^rcNpat^pre) is true. 

Match constructor Whenever a match between a subject operation node N au b 
and a pattern operation node Npat has been found, a new match must be con- 
structed. This is done by looking up the reference vector indices for all operand 
nodes Opat connected to Npat, then adding references to the corresponding subject 
operand nodes Osub at the appropriate index. The reciprocal reference is set on 
Osub by adding the (Match, index) pair to its list of match references. A reference 
to the parent graph Gpat of N pa t is then added to the Match. 

Match constructor (subject operation node Nsub, 
pattern operation node Npat) 

{ 

// add input and output operand references 
foreach operand node Opat of Npat/Oaub of Nsub 
{ 

index = Opat. index; 
Match . ref [index] * Osub; 
Osub.AddMatchRef (Match, index); 

} 

Match, patterngraph = Npat . parent graph ; 

> 

5.2 Merging partial matches 

After the partial match finding phase, we must now try to construct complete 
matches out of the partial ones that have just been generated. Looking at all the 
operand nodes 0 3U b of the subject graph G 8UO (in no particular order), we look at 
all the matches found on 0 3U 6 and see which of these matches can be merged into 
new, higher degree partial or even complete matches. 

MergeMatches The function MergeMatches looks at the matches found on each 
subject operand node 0 3U b and attempts to merge them with each other into new 
matches by calling the function Merge on them. 

Note that the outer match loop (foreach Mi) only considers the matches already 
on Osub before any new, higher degree matches were added. The inner loop (foreach 
M 2 ), however, considers all matches, including new ones, from M\ onwards. This 
is done for efficiency reasons; there are several ways to arrive at each higher degree 
match, but only one is needed. 

MergeMatches () 
{ 

foreach subject operand node Osub of Gsub 

// iterate only over matches already present 
foreach match Ml on Osub 
{ 

// iterate including new matches from previous iterations 
foreach match M2 on Osub from Ml onwards 
Merge (Osub, Ml, M2) ; 

> 

> 

> 



Merge Two matches M\ and M 2 may be merged on operand node 0 9U b if they 
meet the following criteria: 

• They refer to the same pattern graph. 

• They both have the reference to O stl & in the same position of their reference 
vector. 

• For each position of their reference vectors, if both M x and M 2 have a reference 
to a subject operand node in that position, those must refer to the same 
operand node. Otherwise the matches are said to clash at that position. 

While the abovementioned criteria must be met for correctness, the following 
ensure that no redundant matches (matches equal to one already on Osub) are 
created: 

• Mx is not a subset of M 2 , that is, merging M\ and M 2 would not yield match 
equivalent to M 2 . 

• Mi is not a subset of Mi. 

• There is no match already on O au b that is equivalent to the merger of M\ and 
M 2 2 . 

If all criteria are met, a new match M3 can be created and a reference is ap- 
pended to the match list on O av b- Note that implementation shown below is slightly 
different. 

The function Merge, combines the merging of two matches M\ and M2 with 
checking for subset and clash conditions, for' efficiency reasons: we now have to 
iterate along the reference vectors of the matches only once instead of four times (if 
we were to check each condition separately).. 

The function iterates over the reference vectors of Mi and M 2 and finds which 
subject operand nodes 0 8V bi and 0*u62 are referenced. For every pair of operand 
references, one of four situations may arise: 

• Mi references an operand node but M2 references nothing. We now know 
that Mi cannot be a subset of M 2 . 

• Mi and Ma both reference an operand node. If those are different operand 
nodes, there is a clash: the merge is illegal. 

• Mi references nothing but M 2 references an operand node. We now know 
that M2 cannot be a subset of Mi. 

• Mi and M2 both reference nothing. 

If there is no clash, we put the reference in the current position of the reference 
vector of the new match M3. After all references of Mi and M 2 have been processed 
this way, we can check for the subset conditions. If either is still true, we reject the 
new match. 

A redundancy check with all matches already present on O aU b Is performed 
afterwards by calling the function Redundant with the newly formed match. The 
Commit function appends references to the new match to the appropriate subject 
operand nodes. 

2 This criterion encapsulates the previous two but requires more computation time to evaluate 
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// merge the two matches, if possible. Return FAILED otherwise 

match Merge (operand Osub, match Ml, match M2) 

{ 

// Check if pattern graphs are the same 
if (Ml. pattern != M2. pattern) 
return FAILED; 

// Check if position in the matches is the same 
index = position of Osub in Ml; 
if (M2 [index] != Osub) 
return FAILED; 

// initialization 
Ml_is_subset_ofJ*2 = TRUE; 
M2_is - subset_of J41 = TRUE; 

// iterate along operand reference vectors 
f oreach index in Ml // index for vector 

Osubl - Ml [index]; 
0sub2 = M2 [index]; 
if (Osubl !- NULL) 

•C 

if (0sub2 == NULL) 

Ml_is_subset_ ? of_M2 = FALSE; 
else 

if (0sub2 != Osubl) // clashing operands 
return FAILED; 
M3 [index] = Osubl; 

> 

else // Osubl == NULL 
{ 

if (0sub2 != NULL) 

M2_is_subset_of_Ml = FALSE; 
M3 [index] = 0sub2; 

> 

> 

if (Ml_is_subset_of_M2 II M2_is_subset_of _M1) 

return FAILED; // subset, new match would be redundant 

// Check for redundancy with all other matches on Osub 
if ( Redundant (Osub, M3) ) 
return FAILED; 

// Set references from operands to the new match 
Commit (M3); 
return SUCCEEDED; 



Redundant checks all higher degree matches M 2 on O fltt 6 and looks for one equiv- 
alent to Mi. There are three conditions that have to be met for Mi to be equivalent 
to M 2 : 
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• The patterns referenced by M\ and M<i are the same. 

• The degree of Mi must be equal to the degree of M 2 . 

• (Mi [index] == M 2 [index]) must hold for all values of index. 

As soon as redundancy is detected, Redundant returns TRUE, since there is no 
need to look at further matches. 

// Return TRUE if the operand node already 
// contains a match just like this. 
Redundant (Operand 0 sub,. Match Ml) 
{ 

foreach match M2 on Osub except Ml 
{ 

// must reference the same pattern 
if (Ml. pattern != M2. pattern) 
continue; 

// degree must be the same 
if (Ml. degree != M2. degree) 
continue; 

is.redundant = TRUE; 

foreach index in Mi // index for operand reference vector 
< 

Osubl o Mi [index] ; 
0sub2 = M2 [index]; 
if (Osubl != 0sub2) 
{ 

is .redundant « FALSE; 
break; 

> 

} 

if (is .redundant) 
return TRUE; 

> 

return FALSE; 

> 

Commit The match M is not redundant with any of the matches already on O su b* 
so we must add reciprocal references on the subject operand nodes it references. 

// Add references to each of the operands 
// the match reference vector contains. 
Commit (Match M) 
{ 

foreach index in M // index tor reference vector 
{ 

Osub = M [index]; 
if (Osub == MULL) 

continue ; 
Osub->AddMat chRef (M , index) ; 

> 



5.3 Cleaning up the partial matches 

The final phase of the matching algorithm eliminates all incomplete matches, so that 
only full matches remain on all the subject graph nodes. This is done by comparing 
the degree of all matches to the number of operation nodes in the corresponding 
pattern graphs. If those are not equal, then the match is incomplete and must be 
deleted. 

Another condition under which a match is deleted is that it would introduce a 
dependency cycle into the subject graph. This is the case if any of the matched 
pattern's outputs lead to any of its inputs, through some path in the subject graph. 

// Remove all incomplete matches 

CleanupMatches () 

{ 

foreach subject operand node Osub of subject graph Gsub 
f or each match Ml on Osub 

if (Ml. degree != Ml.patterngraph.num_operations 
II Mi.CausesCycleO) 
delete Ml; 

> 

5-4 Integrated match creation and merging 

In the previous subsections, the first and second phases of the matching algor- 
tihm, first degree match construction and match merging, have been described 
separately. However, it is possible to perform both tasks in a single iteration 
over the subject graph's operation nodes. This subsection describes the function 
FindPartialAndMerge^ which is an implementation of integrated partial match 
finding and merging. In the top-level function Matching, it replaces FindPartialMatchea 
and MergeMatchea. Many of the function called in FindPartiolAndMerge are 
described in the previous subsections. 

FindPartialAndMerge 

FindPart ialAndMer ge ( ) 
{ 

foreach subject operation node Nsub 
foreach pattern graph Gpat 

foreach pattern operation node Npat 
FindPartialAndMerge (Nsub , Npat) ; 

} 

FindPartialAndMerge (subject operation node Nsub, 
pattern operation node Npat) 

if (Nodematch(Nsnb 1 Npat)) 
{ 

// first degree match construction 
M = new Match (Nsub, Npat); 

// match merging 

foreach input and output operand Qsub of Nsub 
{ 

// matches previously on this operand 
foreach match Ml on Osub up to M 
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{ 

// including newly added matches from 
// previous iterations of both M2 and Ml 
f oreach match M2 on Osub from M onwards 
Merge (Osub, Ml, M2) ; 

> 

> 

> 

} 

5.5 Automatic library construction 

The matching and covering algorithms described in the previous section operate 
using a predefined pattern library. In this section, we will look at an algorithm for 
the automatic detection and construction of patterns. Hooking into the matching 
algorithm's function FindPartialAndMerge, this algorithm operates by construct- 
ing new patterns out of previously detected (and matched) ones. In the following 
paragraphs, the function hierarchy of the automatic library construction algorithm 
will be described, starting with a modified version of FindPaTtialAndMerge. 

FindPartialAndMerge This function is essentially the same as the one de- 
scribed in section 5.4, with one additional function call. Each time the partial 
matches on a subject operation node N tu b have been merged, the function Construct New Patterns 
is called, as shown below. 

FindPart ialAndMerge () 
{ 

x oreach subject operation node Nsub 
f oreach pattern graph Gpat 

f oreach pattern operation node Npat 
FindPartialAndMerge (Nsub, Npat); 

> 

FindPartialAndMerge (subject operation node Nsub, 
pattern operation node Npat) 

{ 

if (Nodematch(Nsub, Npat)) 
{ 

// first degree match construction 
H - newMatch(Nsub, Npat); 

// match merging 

f oreach input and output operand Osub of Nsub 
i 

// matches previously on this operand 
f oreach match Ml on Osub up to M 
i 

// including newly added matches from 
// previous iterations of both M2 and Ml 
f oreach match M2 on Osub from M onwards 
Merge (Osub, Ml, M2) ; 

> 

> 



II pattern construction 
ConstructNewPatterns(Nsub) ; 

> 

} 

ConstructNewPatterns This function considers all complete matches on the 
current subject operand Osub and attempts to construct new matches by taking the 
pairwise union of those matches (MatchUnion). If this fails, we continue with the 
next pair of matches. If it succeeds, then the result of the union corresponds to a 
match with the new pattern we are trying to construct (an example of this is given 
in section 3.2). 

We must now check if there already is a complete match with exactly the same 
operation and operand references (Redundant Match) . If this is the case, we know 
that the pattern corresponding to that match is equivalent to the one we are trying 
to construct. The new pattern would therefore be redundant, which means that we 
want to forget about constructing it and delete the match M3. 

If the aforementioned checks hold, then the new match M3 represents a new, 
unique pattern. We can now construct the corresponding pattern graph (ConstructPattern) 
and construct partial matches for M3, for use in later merging operations (ConstructPartial Matches) . 

ConstructNewPatterns (subject operation node Nsub) 
{ 

f oreach input Osub of Nsub 

f oreach complete match Ml on Osub 
{ 

f oreach complete match M2 on Osub from Ml onwards 
{ // excluding not matches added during this iteration of Ml 

// try to take union 

M3 = MatchUnion(Ml, M2) ; 

// check if MatchUnion succeeded 
if (M3 = NULL) 
continue ; 

// check if resulting pattern already exists 
if (!RedundantMatch(Osub t M3)) 
i 

II Build the new pattern and add to library 
ConstructPattern (M3) ; 

// Make partial matches from match M3 
ConstructPartialMatchesCNsub, M3.patterngraph) ; 

} 

> 

> 

> 

MatchUnion This function attempts to take the union of two matches Mi and 
M 2 by taking the unions of their subject operation and operand reference vectors, 
and assigning them to the' new match M3. 

Taking the union fails if Mi is a subset of M 2 (or vice versa), in which case the 
resulting match would be redundant with M\ (or M*, respectively). 
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The exception to this rule is when we try to take the union of a match with 
itself. This only happens if the match was referenced on the same operand node 
more than once, which in turn only happens if that operand node was referenced 
more than once by the match (i.e. used on more than one input of the match). 
This implies that a new pattern is possible, in which the multiplicated operand is 
replaced by a single operand. This special case is handled separately, as can be seen 
in the pseudo-code implementation of MatchUnion^ below. 

For efficiency reasons, taking the union of the operation reference vectors of 
Mi and Af 2 and checking the subset conditions are integrated. First, all subject 
operation references of M i are put into the subject operation reference vector of 
the new match M3. If all the operation references that were added from M\ were 
also contained in M2, then Mi is a subset of M2 and MatchUnion fails. After this, 
the subject operation references of M 2 are added to M 3> if they weren't already 
contained in M3. If no new references were added, then M 2 is a subset of Mi and 
MatchUnion also fails. 

If taking the union of the operation reference vectors succeeds, then the size 
constraints must be checked. If the number of operation references in the new 
match is greater than a predefined maximum number MAX_OPS_lN_PATTERN , then 
the new pattern would become unacceptably large: MatchUnion fails. 

If the size constraints are met, the union of the subject operand reference vec- 
tors of Mi and M2 can be computed. It is no longer necessary to check for subset 
conditions, since those would already have been detected when the operation refer- 
ence vector union was computed. All references are 'uniquified': any operand node 
is referenced only once, even though it may have appeared more than once in the 
reference vectors of Mi or M2. Note that, if desired, a size constraint on the number 
of operand references could be added after this. 

match MatchUnion (match Ml, match M2) 

// make empty mat ch. 
M3 = new match() ; 

if < Ml oa M2 ) // merging with self? 
{ 

M3.operationrefs « Ml.operationsref s; 

> 

else 
{ 

Ml_subset_M2 = TRUE; 
M2_subset_Ml .« TRUE; 

// add operation references from Ml 
foreach Nsub in Ml . operationref s 
' i 

M3 . operationref s . add (Nsub) ; 
if ( I M2 . operationref s . contains (Nsub) ) 
Mi_subset_M2 = FALSE; 

} 

if (Ml_subset_M2 = TRUE) 
goto fail; 

// add operation references from M2 
foreach Nsub in M2. operationref 3 



on 
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if ( ! M3 . operat ionref s . contains (Nsub) ) 

M3 . operat ionref s . add (Nsub) ; 
M2.subaet.Ml * FALSE; 

> 

> 

if (M2.subset.Ml — TRUE) 
goto fail: 

// check size constraints 

if (M3.operationref s. count () > MAX_OPS_IN_PATTERN) 
goto fail: 

// add operand references from Ml 
foreach Osub in Ml .operandref 3 

if ( ! M3 . operandref s . contains (Osub) ) 
M3 . operandref s . add(Osub) ; 

> 

// add operand references from M2 
foreach Osub in M2 . operandref s 

if ( ! M3 . operandref s . contains (Osub) ) 
M3 . operandref s . add(Osub) ; 

return M3; 

fail: 

delete M3; 
return NULL; 

} 

RedundantMatch The function Redundant Match differs from the function Redundant 
in that the latter compares matches that are known to refer to the same pattern . 
graph. RedundantMatch compares a match M for which there is no pattern graph 
yet with all complete matches on 0 9u b hi order to determine whether an equivalent 
pattern graph already exists. If there is a match M\ on O axx t such that all of the 
following criteria are met, then the pattern graph corresponding to M is equivalent 
to the pattern graph corresponding to M\\ 

1. The subject operation reference vectors of M and M\ are of equal length. This 
corresponds with the pattern graphs having an equal number of operations. 

2. The subject operand reference vectors of M and M\ are of equal length. This 
corresponds with the pattern graphs having an equal number of operands. 

3. All operations referenced in M are also referenced in M\. This corresponds 
to the pattern graphs containing the same operations. 

4.. All operands referenced in M are also referenced in Mi. This corresponds to 
the pattern graphs containing the same operands. 

5. All operands mapping to a pattern output in the pattern graph corresponding 
to Mi would also map to an output of the pattern graph corresponding to M. 
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The criteria are listed by order of the computational effort it requires to evaluate 
them. The further down the list, the more stringent the criteria become. Pattern 
graphs failing only the final criterion are isomorphic, except that they have different 
outputs: one or more values are used only internally in one of the patterns, while 
being made available externally (as outputs) in the other. 

Redundant Match (subject operand Osub, match N) 
{ 

// iterate over all complete matches 
f oreach complete match Ml on Osub 
i 

// 1. Compare operation reference vector lengths 
if (Ml. operationref s. count () != M. operationref a. count ()) 
goto next: 

// 2. Compare operand reference vector lengths 
if (Ml.operandref s. count () != M.operandrefs. count ()) 
goto next: 

// 3. Compare operation reference sets 
f oreach Nsub in Ml . operationref s 

if ( !H. operationref s . contains (Nsub) ) 
goto next: 

// 4. Compare operand reference sets 
f oreach Osub in Ml.operandref s 
if ( ! M . operandref s . contains (Osub) ) 
goto next: 

// 5. Check pattern outputs 
f oreach Osub in M.operandrefs 
{ 

// determine if this would be a pattern output 
is_output a FALSE; 
f oreach Nsub in Osub. uses 
if ( ! M . operat ionref s . contains (Nsub) ) 
{ 

is_output « TRUE; 
break; 

> 

// find corresponding pattern operand via Ml 
Opat = Mi.pattemgraph. operands [Osub. mat chref (Ml) . index] ; 
// if Osub is a pattern output in M, but not in Ml 
// or vice versa 
if (Opat.IsOutputO !- is.output) 
goto next: 



> 



// Ml and M are equivalent 
return TRUE; 



next: 



} 
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// all matches checked, no equivalent found 
return FALSE; 

> 

ConstructPattern Constructing the pattern graph corresponding to the match 
M is fairly straightforward. First, pattern operand nodes are created for each 
referenced operand node, and added to the pattern graph. If the subject operation 
defining the current subject operand is not referenced in M (i.e. lies outside the 
pattern), then the operand maps to a pattern input, which is marked as such. If 
there is any subject operation node that uses the operand but is not referenced in 
M, then the operand maps to a pattern output. 

For each subject operation node referenced in the match, a pattern operation 
node is created and added to the graph. The operation's inputs and outputs are 
hooked up to it by adding def- and use-edges to the operands. The new graph is 
then added to the pattern library Pathib* 

ConstructPatternGaatch M) 

Gpat = new pattern graph; 

// add pattern operand nodes 
for i = 1 to M.operandrefs. count () 
i 

Osub =» H.operandref s[i] ; 

Opat « new pattern operand ("(Hi}") ; 

Gpat . AddOper and (Qpat) ; 

// determine if Opat is a pattern input 
Nsub = Osub. Def (); 
if (Nsub ■ = NULL) 

if ( ! M . operationref s . contains (Nsub) ) 
Gpat . Addlnput (Opat) ; 

// determine if Opat is a pattern output 
. is_output = FALSE; 

for each Nsub in Osub. uses 
if ( ! M . operat ionref s . contains (Nsub) ) 
{ 

is_output = TRUE; 
break; 

} 

if (is_output THUE) 
Gpat . AddOutput (Opat) ; 

> 

// add operation nodes 
for each Nsub in M. operat ionref s 
i 

Npat = new pattern operat ion (Nsub. opcode) ; 
Gpat . AddOperation(Npat) ; 

// hook up inputs... 
for i » 1 to #input operands of Nsub 
i 



f 
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Osub = Nsub . inputs [i] ; 

Opat = Gpat .operands [Osub. mat chref(M) .index] ; 
Npat. oper and [i] = Opat; 
Opat . AddUse (Npat) ; 

> 

// ... and output 
Osub = Nsub. output; 

Opat b Gpat . operands [Osub .mat chref (M) . index] ; 
Opat . AddDef (Npat) ; 

> 



// add to library 
Patlib.AddPattera(Gpat) ; 

> 

ConstractPartialMatches This function constructs partial matches for the newly 
created pattern graph on all nodes of the subject graph that have already been pro- 
cessed (i.e. preceding iV« tt &_ cn d). This is necessary to keep the partial matches 
consistent throughout the graph. The partial matches thus created may be merged 
into complete matches later (when processing nodes succeeding N^b-end)- If we 
neglected to create the partial matches, then instead of detecting a match with 
pattern G po *> we would find a new pattern (equivalent to G pa t of course, but that 
fact would remain undetected). 

ConstructPartialMatches (subject operation Nsub_end, 

pattern Gpat) 

{ * 
for each operation Nsub in Gsub up to Nsub_end 
f oreach operation Npat of Gpat 
{ 

FindPart ialAndMerge (Nsub , Npat); 

} 

> 

IsComple table If the defining operation for a subject operand node is not present 
in the partial match, then that match can never become a complete match anymore. 
The operand node can never get a new definer in the subject graph, hence no new 
subject operation reference can be put into the partial match. 

The function iterates over all pattern operation nodes of G pa u the pattern graph 
corresponding to M. If there is a corresponding subject operation referenced in M, 
we want to check its input operands. If those correspond to pattern inputs, we 
cannot check anything. If they should have a denning operation referenced in M, 
but there is none, then M can never be completed and IsCompletable returns 
FALSE. 

IsCompletable (match M) 
{ 

Gpat = M.patterngraph; 
f oreach Npat of Gpat 
{ 

// skip empty reference entries 

if (M.operatipnrefsCNpat. index] ~ NULL) 

OA 
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continue; 

// check inputs for def iners 
f oreach input Opat of Npat 
{ 

Osub 3 M . operandref a [Opat . index] ; 
assert (Osub != NULL); // sanity check 

// no def iner in graph? (= graph input) 
if (Gpat . inputs . contains (Opat) ) 
continue; 

// check if Osub's def iner is referenced in M 
Npat_pre = Opat. Def (); 

Nsiib_pr e =» M . oper at ionref s [Npat .pre . index] ; 
if (Nsub.pre = NULL) 
return FALSE; 

> 

> 

return TRUE; 



6 Covering 

After all possible matches between pattern graphs and the subject graph have been 
found by the matching algorithm (as described in section 5), we can now try to 
find a selection of matches to implement the subject graph with. This selection 
'is called a cover of the subject graph, it must be chosen so that each node of the 
subject graph is covered by exactly one match. There are several possible covers, we 
are interested in the ones that minimize the latency of the longest path in subject 
graph. 

The algorithm that is used for covering (finding a cover) is based on dynamic 
programming. It consists of the following phases: 

1. Evaluating the matches: for each operand node in the subject graph, 
determine the data-ready time fpr all output matches that apply to it. Sort 
those matches by data-ready time, ascending. 

2. Sorting the graph outputs: sort all subject graph output operands (operands 
that have no uses in the subject graph) by order of data-ready time of their 
best match, descending. 

3. Choosing a cover: Starting at the subject graph output operand with the 
highest data- ready time for its best match, implement the match with the 
lowest possible data-ready time, recursively (depth-first). Mark the obtained 
data-ready times on all operand nodes. Terminate at subject graph inputs or 
already covered operand nodes. 

Cover () 
{ 

EvaluateMatches () ; 
SortGraphOutputsO ; 
CoverOutputsO ; 

> 
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The Erst phase, evaluating the matches, is described in section 6.1. The second 
phase is just a sorting operation and will not be described in detail. The third 
phase, choosing a cover from the available matches, is described in section 6.2. 

6.1 Evaluating the matches 

The matches on each subject graph operand have to be evaluated in terms of the 
data-ready time they would give the operand, when implemented. This is done by 
a hierarchy of functions, of which EvaluateMatchea is the top one. 

EvaluateMatches This function iterates over all subject graph operands, in no 
particular order, and evaluates the matches on each subject operand node. The rea- 
son that no particular order is required is that the recursive function EvaluateMatches 
stores its results on the subject operand node Osub. Therefore, if during any itera- 
tion the same node is visited more than once, the function simply returns the results 
that were calculated on the first visit. This eliminates the need for a topological 
sort. 

EvaluateMatches () 
{ 

foreach subject operand node Osub 
TimeOutputMatches(Osub) ; 

> . 

Time Out put Matches The purpose of this function is to determine the data- 
ready time for operand 0 3u b that each of its matches would give it, when imple- 
mented. The matches are sorted by this quantity. 

First we check if the subject graph operand node O SU b is an input of the subject 
graph, that is, if it has no defining, operations in the graph. If this is the case, we 
return the node's data-ready time, as calculated during a previous covering iteration 
(or zero if the current covering iteration is the first). 

Then we check if this node O au t lias been visited in a previous iteration. This 
is done by checking for entries in the output match reference list. If there are 
none, we obviously haven't called FindOutput Matches yet, so we must execute the 
rest of the function. If there are, we simply return the previously calculated best 
data-ready time for output matches on 0 au 6- 

We then determine the data-ready time for each of the output matches. This is 
done by taking the maximum of the latency of the pattern from any of the pattern 
inputs to the current operand, added to the data-ready time of the input. After 
all output matches have been timed, they are sorted according to data-ready time, 
ascending. 

int TimeOutputMatch.es (subject operand node Osub) 
{ ' 

// Check if Osub is a subject- graph input 
if (Osub. IsSubjectGraphlnput ()) 
return Osub. data_ready_ time; 

// Check if we have already visited this Osub. 
Href = first output match reference of Osub; 
if (Mref != NULL) 

return Mref . dat a_ready_ time; 

FindOutputMat cues (Osub) ; 



max.data.ready =0; 

// find data-ready time for all output matches 
foreach output match reference Mref on Osub 
{ 

match M = Mref .match; 

index = Mref .index; 

Gpat = M.patterngraph; 

Opat_out « Gpat . operands [index] ; 

// time for each match input 
f oreach pattern input operand Opat_in of M 
{ 

pat .latency = Gpat .latency (Opat. in, Opat. out ) ; 
input .index = Opat. in. index; 
Osub.in = M [input. index] ; 

data.ready = TimeOutput Matches (Osub.in) + pat .latency; 
max.data.ready = Max (max.dat already , data.ready) ; 

> 

Mref .data.ready.time = max.data_ready ; 

> 

// sort output match references according to data-ready time 
f oreach output match reference Mref 1 on Osub 
f oreach output match reference Mref2 

on Osub from Mref 1 onwards 
if (Mref l.data.ready .time > Mref 2 .data.ready.time) 
Swap(Mrefl, Mref 2) ; 

} 

FindOutputMatches determines which matches on the operand are so-called 
output matches (see also section 3.3). This is fairly straightforward: the reference 
to the match can be used to find the pattern operand node that the current subject 
operand node corresponds to. If this pattern operand is a pattern output, then the 
match is an output match to the current subject operand. 

FindOutputMatches(subject operand node Osub) 

f oreach match reference Mref on Osub 
i 

match M =• Mref -match; 
index = Mref .index; 
Gpat = M.patterngraph; 
Opat = Gpat. operands [index] ; 
if (Opat . IsOutputMode) 

Osub . AddOutputMatchRef (Mref) 

} 
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6.2 Choosing a cover 

After all output matches on all subject graph operand nodes have been evaluated 
and sorted in terms of best attainable data-ready time, the time has now come to 
make a selection from those output matches: the cover. This is done by calling the 
top-level function Cover Outputs. 

CoverOutputs This function iterates over the subject graph output operands, 
which have been sorted by projected data-ready time, descending, in the previous 
phase. It calls the recursive function Implements estMatch for each of them. 

CoverOutputs () 
I 

foreach subject graph output operand Osub (sorted) 
ImplementBestMatch(Osub) ; 

> 

IxnplementBestMatch First we check if the current node has already been cov- 
ered as part of a earlier covering iteration. If this is the case, we return the attained 
data-ready time from that cover. 

The best available matches on the subject sub-graph rooted in node Osub are 
implemented, recursively. The best available match is the first one on O su b that 
would not introduce any dependency cycles into the subject graph. 

To guarantee that the critical path to the current subject operand node is covered 
first, we have to deterrnine the precedence with which the subject operand nodes 
corresponding to the match inputs are covered. This is done by calculating the 
slack for each one of these nodes. The slack is defined as the difference between the 
time a match input should be ready (the current match output's data-ready time 
minus the pattern* latency) and the data-ready time of the input's best match. The 
match inputs are sorted by slack, ascending, before covering them in that order. 

The attained data-ready time is calculated and marked on the subject operand 
nodes. All nodes covered by the selected matches are marked as having been covered 
by the function Select Match. 

int ImplementBestMatch(subject operand node Osub) 



index ■ Mref .index; 

Gpat = M.patteragraph; 

Opat.out = Gpat . operands [index] ; 

// check if we've already covered this node 
if (Osub.has_been_covered — TRUE) 
return Osub.data_ready.time; 

// find the best match that can be implemented 
foreach output match reference Mref of Osub 
if (Mref .match . Islmplementable () ) 
break; 
M = Mref .match; 

SeXectMatch(M) ; 

// determine precedence 

output .time =■ TimeOutputJfat cues (Osub) ; 



f oreach pattern input operand Opat.in of M 
{ 

Osub.in = subject node corresponding to Opat.in; 
pat^latency = Gpat .latency (Opat.in, Opat.out) ; 
inputs time » TimeOutputHatches (Osub.in) ; 
Osub.in. slack = output ..time - pat .latency - input .time; 

} 

sort pattern input operands Osub_in by slack, ascending; 
// calculate ready-time 

f oreach pattern input operand Osub.in, sorted 
{ 

Opat.in = pattern node corresponding to Osub.in; 
pat .latency = Gpat .latency (Opat. in, Opat.out); 
data.ready » ImplementBestMatch(Osub.in) + pat. latency; 
max.dat already = Max (max.data.ready , data.ready); 
> 

Osub. data.ready .time = max.data.ready; 
return max.data.ready ; 

> 

SelectMatch The match selected for implementation probably overlaps several 
other matches. These can never be implemented anymore, so they must be deleted. 
This function removes all other matches that are referenced on the operand nodes 
in the selected match. 

Note that any of the removed matches may have been the best match for an- 
other operand node. This means that the best implementation, the one that match 
evaluations for other operands are based on, is no longer available there. The im- 
pact of removing any match may resonate throughout the subject graph. Keeping 
track of these effects is not trivial and would require a lot of extra computational 
effort (each time a match is implemented, we have to re-evaluate all matches on all 
nodes). We therefore settle for staying with our old match evaluation results and 
implement the next best available match, as determined previously, everywhere. 

SelectMatchfcnatch M) 
{ 

f oreach index in M // index for operand reference vector 
{ 

Osub o M [index] ; 

Osub. has .been, covered = TRUE; 

f oreach match M.not.taken on Osub 
{ 

// delete matches that overlap with M 
if (M.not.taken != M) 
delete M; 

> 
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7 Conclusions 

In this report, new matching and covering strategies were presented. The matching 
algorithm can handle pattern graphs of arbitrary topology, as long as each pat- 
tern's operation and operand nodes are all connected in some way (i.e. SIMD-style 
patterns are not detected). 

The covering algorithm is based on dynamic programming. When there are 
only tree-shaped patterns in the pattern library and the subject graph is a tree 
as well, it behaves exactly like the dynamic programming algorithm and therefore 
produces optimal results. If more complex patterns are used, the covering algorithm 
is heuristic and optimality cannot be guaranteed. 
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Abstract 

An important problem in the area of processor 
design for embedded systems is determining the 
proper instruction set architecture. Trade-offs 
have to be made between programmabUity and 
reusability of dedicated hardware for special func- 
tionality on the one hand, and a high performance 
dedicated instruction set on the other hand. This 
paper addresses the question of how to find spe- 
cialized instruction set extensions for a set of ap- 
plications. 

We describe the application of a new pat-, 
tern matching technique to the problem of the 
identification of recurring patterns of operations. 
By implementing frequently occurring operation 
patterns in hardware, and using this hardware 
as special function units, a fine-grained hard- 
ware/software partitioning -can be found. The 
fine granularity, and the fact that patterns are 
taken from a number of different target applica- 
tions rather than a single one, increase the oppor- 
tunities for reuse of the special-purpose hardware. 
We illustrate our technique with experiments on 
a number of benchmarks from the DSP domain. 



1 Introduction 

Hardware/software co-design is often per- 
formed, on a per-application basis, yielding sys- 
tems that are highly application-specific. The 
approach taken is usually a coarse-grained one: 
entire functions of the application are mapped ei- 
ther in hardware or software [4]. Any hardware 
thus generated is only reusable by other appli- 
cations if those include the same function. For 



application-specific systems this is obviously not 
a problem. For application- domain-specific, re- 
programmable systems, however, we may want to 
increase the granularity of the hardware/software 
partition, to increase the chances of hardware 
reuse. It is with this in mind that we consider 
a partitioning approach that centers on groups 
of instructions rather than entire functions. In 
this paper, we present a new algorithm for the 
automatic, on-the-fly detection of groups (pat- 
terns) of instructions as they occur in.the appli- 
cation^) that we want to generate an execution 
engine for. Patterns that occur frequently among 
the target applications can then be considered for 
implementation in hardware. 

Section 2 discusses work from the related areas 
of instruction set synthesis, technology mapping 
and code generation. An overview of the algo- 
rithm used for the detection of recurring opera- 
tion patterns is given in section 3. Experiments 
and their results are described in section 4. We 
conclude this paper with section 5. 

2 Related Work 

Pattern matching techniques have been around 
for quite some time, originating from the string 
matching problem [1]. Keutzer [5] first applied 
pattern matching techniques to the problem of 
technology mapping, noting similarities with the 
code generation problem [2]. Recent work by 
Kukimoto [6] extended these techniques to allow 
for rooted-DAG-shaped subject graphs, as op- 
posed to tree-shaped graphs. However, no match- 
ing techniques are available that deal with pat- 
terns that are not trees or single-output DAGs (8]. 
We would like to detect and exploit such patterns, 
though, so we were forced to come up with a new 
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matching algorithm [3]. 

The work in this paper is sou~what related to 
the field of instruction set synthesis. Liem e.a. [7] 
use matching and covering techniques to iden- 
tify recurring instances of patterns from a pre- 
defined library, rather than constructing this li- 
brary automatically on-the-fly, as we will do- The 
search for new operation patterns as described 
in [9] is limited to chains (sequences) of opera- 
tions, whereas we consider patterns of any shape. 

3 Algorithm Overview 

For the matching of pattern graphs that are 
not trees, conventional techniques are not suit- 
able. For this reason, we have come up with a new 
matching algorithm, based on the principle of in- 
cremental matching. In this section we will give 
an overview of the matching algorithm and how 
it can be extended to automatically construct a 
library of recurring patterns. The covering algo- 
rithm we employ in section 4 will only be dis- 
cussed briefly. A comprehensive description of 
the algorithms can be found in [3]. 

. 3.1 Incremental Matching 

Given a subject graph G^b and a library of 
pattern* graphs PatLib = {G pa ti}, as shown in 
figure 2, we iterate over all operation nodes in 
Gsub (nodes J, II and JJI), in no particular or- 
der. Bach of the subject graph's operation nodes 
N 3ub is matched against all the pattern graphs' 
operation nodes N pa t. A pair of operation nodes 
(N S ub,Np*t) match if they meet all of the follow- 
ing criteria; 

• The opcodes of N 3ub and Npat are the same. 

• For the pair of result operands (0 3t ib>0 pa t) 
of N 8 ub and N pa t> respectively: 

- NumUses(0 8ub ) > NumUses(O pa t). 

- NumU'ses(0 3ub ) = NumUses{O pa t), 
unless O pa t is a pattern output. 

• For each pair of corresponding inputs 
(0^6, O pa t) of N 3ub and N pat , respectively 1 : 

- NumUses(O gu b) > NumJJ se8{0 pa %\ 

- NumUses(0 9U b) = NumUses(O pQt ) 9 
unless O pa t is a pattern input or out- 
put (not an internal operand node). 




• For 

(OsvbtOpat) of Jvau* and iVpot, respectively, 
if Opat is an immediate value (literal) rather 
than a register reference, then O SU b must De 
an immediate of the same value. Note that 
the converse does not have to hold, since it 
is always possible to map the value of an im- 
mediate (Osub) into a register (Opat)- 

where NumUses(a) denotes the number of 
times operand node a is used as an input to an 
operation node. 

Figure 1 illustrates how the matching criteria 
can keep the number of partial matches under 
control (we will show later why this is impor- 
tant). If we consider the pair of operation nodes 
(7,m) in figure la, we see that NumUses(c) < 
NumUsesiot), which violates the second crite- 
rion. Also, if we consider the pair (77, n 3 ), we 
see that for the operand pair (c, o 4 ) the fourth 
criterion is violated. Violations of the third and 
fifth criterion are illustrated in figure lb, where 
NumUses{d) > NumUses(oz), but 03 is an in- 
ternal operand node. 




l F*>r commutative operations, more than one pair can 
be formed for each input. These pairs are checked sepa- 
rately. 



Figure 1: Examples of graphs failing the rnatch- 
ing criteria. 



In figure 3, the partial matches mi and m 2 
constructed for pattern graph G po m are shown 
(there would, of . course, also be partial matches 
for the other patterns). As can be seen, a match 
is really nothing more than two reference vectors 
that refer to subject operations and operands, re- 
spectively. The position a refence occupies in a 
reference vector indicates with which pattern op- 
eration (operand) it corresponds to. 

Looking at the partial matches shown in fig- 
ure 3, we notice that the matches mi and m 2 
share the reference to subject operand node c. 
These two matches can be combined into a new 
match m 3 , which is the union of the two. This 
match has no empty spaces in its reference vectors, 
and is said to be complete, otherwise it is still a 
partial match. In the same manner, we can com- 
bine partial matches for other patterns into com- 
plete matches, regardless of the size and shape 




Figure 2: Example of pattern and subject graphs. 



of those patterns. Indeed, pattern graph G pa ts, 
which is a multiple-output DAG, is matched in 
the exact same way as graph G pa t4 from our ex- 
ample. 
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Figure 3: Partial matches mi and m 2 merge into 
the complete match 77*3. 



A note on the complexity of the matching 
algorithm: each of the subject graph's opera- 
tion nodes is matched against each of the pat- 
tern graphs' operation nodes. New, partial 
matches are created each time a«n (N subi N pat ) 
pair matches. Subsequently, the newly created 
partial match is checked against all available par- 
tial matches (refering to the same pattern) on 
the current N au t,*3 input (one or two) and out- 
put (zero or one) operands. Whenever the new 
match can be successfully merged with another 
match, a. new, more complete match is created 
(c.f, match m 3 in figure 3). We then have to 
check if we did not already construct this match 
in some other way (by merging a different pair 
of partial matches), by checking its equivalence 
against, again, all matches on the current i\r tfU &'s 
inputs and outputs. If it is not equivalent to any 
existing match, we can add the new match to the 
graph. 

The complexity of the matching algorithm can 
. be formulated as: 

OiNeXNpXil + PrntXMxVL + PmaXM))) 0) 



where: SOWfflB9 ,020503 

• N 8 is the number of operation nodes in the 
subject graph. 

• N p is the number of operation nodes in ail 
pattern graphs. 

• P m t is the chance of a match between the 
current subject and pattern operation nodes. 

• P mg is the chance of a successful merge of the 
newly created partial match and the current 
existing match. 

• M is the number of matches present on the 
operands of the current subject graph oper- 
ation node. 

In the worst case, the complexity of the algo- 
rithm is quadratically dependent on M. In order 
to minimize the computational effort that has to 
be spent in the inner loop, as well as the mem- 
ory required to store ail the partial matches, it 
is important that the number of partial matches 
that are created is kept to a minimum 2 . It is for 
this reason that we use the rather elaborate set of 
matching conditions stated earlier in this section. 

3.2 Library Construction 

In the previous section, we saw that our new 
matching algorithm can handle patterns of any 
size and shape, whereas conventional matching 
algorithms only operate on tree-shaped patterns. 
Another drawback of using a conventional match- 
ing algorithm is that it require? the pattern li- 
brary to be denned beforehand. This implies that 
we need some advance knowledge of which pat- 
terns to expect, but such knowledge may not be 
available. We will show that this problem can be 
overcome by extending the incremental matching 
algorithm to include automatic library construc- 
tion capabilities. 

As before, we start with a subject graph G 3 ub 
and a library of pattern graphs PatLib = {G pa ti }> 
as shown in figure 4. The difference with the pre- 
vious example is that the initial pattern library 
now only contains a minimal set of patterns: just 
the ones with a single operation node. When 
we start processing the subject graph's operation 
nodes, we will initially only construct matches for 
the single-operation pattern graphs. Whenever 
we finish constructing partial matches on an op- 
eration node, we can now look for opportunities 
to create new pattern graphs. 

2 Note that P mg , the chance of a merge of two matches, 
decreases if there is an increase in the number of 'unmerge- 
able* matches due to a large number of pattern graphs. 
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Figure 4: Pattern construction by combining 
matches. 



In the example of figure 4, after we finish pro- 
cessing operation nodes I and II (again in an ar- 
bitrary order), we see that two matches mi and 
77t2 both contain a reference to operand node c 
Note that now the matches refer to different pat- 
terns, which was not the case in the example of 
figure 3. By combining the matches mi and mi 
into a new match ma, we have a recipe for con- 
structing a new pattern! By copying all the nodes 
(operations and operands) referenced in ms into 
a new pattern and adding it to the library, we 
will be able to log all future occurrences of this 
pattern. 

It is possible that a pattern constructed in 
this way is already in the library. This can be 
checked by comparing the new match (m 3 ) to all 
complete matches on the current operand node . 
(c). If a match is found that references the exact 
s am e operand nodes as m3, the pattern it refers 
to must be equivalent to the newly constructed 
one. Adding the new pattern to the library would 
only add redundancy and more matches, which 
we want to avoid; we therefore discard the new 
pattern and its match ma* 

In principle, it is possible to detect patterns of 
arbitrary size. However, the number of possible 
patterns in the subject graph explodes when we 
allow large patterns. In addition, the chances of a 
pattern recurring in a graph drop as its size goes 
up, so there is a limit to the usefulness of larger 
patterns. Still, the number of patterns that can 
be found if the pattern size is only two or three 
operation nodes is considerable. Rirthermore, a 
large number of patterns causes a large number of 
partial matches, each of which have to be consid- 
ered in the "inner loop of the matching algorithm 
(section 3.1). It is easy for the matching algo- 
rithm to become bogged down in partial matches 
that may never become complete. For this reason, 
we decided to keep track of only a limited number 
of patterns. A pattern buffer of 200 patterns i$ 
kept, in which the patterns are sorted according 
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graph up to that poiu«. Each time the buffer be- 
comes full, the least frequently occurring half of 
the patterns is discarded. That way, newly con- 
structed patterns have some time to climb into 
the top 50% before the next purge. A drawback 
of this method is, that any recurrence of a dis- 
carded pattern is later seen as the occurrence of 
a new pattern. 

3.3 Covering 

When the matching algorithm finishes, all oc- 
currences of library patterns in the subject graph 
have been detected and marked. We now want to 
find a cover, a subset of the total set of detected 
matches, such that: 

• All operation nodes in the subject graph are 
included in exactly one match of the cover. 

• A certain characteristic of the cover is opti- 
mized. This can be the number of matches 
in the cover, or the longest path's length, or 
a combination of both. 

Note that it is not strictly necessary for each 
operation node to be included in exactly one 
match. It may be profitable to include overlap- . 
ping matches in the cover, duplicating operation 
nodes, in order to reduce the length of the graph's 
critical path [6], at the expense of an increase 
in the number of matches in the resulting cover 
(meaning, in this case, chip area). However, since 
we aim at reducing the operation count of pur 
graph (the number of matches in our cover), we 
thought it prudent not to allow node duplication. 

The heuristic we use to select a cover operates 
on the premise that reducing the number of oper- 
ations in all paths of the graph will also reduce the 
total operation count. In order to minimiz e tn ® 
number of operations in a path, we apply an algo- 
rithm that is similar to dynamic programming [5], 
but differs in that it handles reconvergent paths 
in the graph. 

Our algorithm starts by determining, for each 
subject graph operand node, the matches for 
which the operand maps to an output of the cor- 
responding pattern graph. These matches are 
called the output matches of that operand. The 
output matches are then sorted ascendingly, on 
each operand node, according to the number of 
matches in the longest path leading up to it. After 
all operand nodes have been processed this way, 
we can determine which of the subject graph's 
output operands has the longest path leading up 
to it. We implement (select for the cover) the 
best match on that operand, and ^invalidate all 



matches that overlap with it^^ refer to oper- 
ation or operand nodes that al - also referenced 
in this match). We then recursively do the same 
for all paths leading up to the selected match, by 
order of path length. Reconvergence in the paths 
is handled by terminating the recursion whenever 
we come across an operand node which has been 
covered already (for which a match has been se- 
lected already). After all paths leading up to the 
current subject graph output operand have been 
covered this way, we can handle the other subject 
graphs outputs in the same fashion. 

4 Experiments 

We execute our method for detecting recurring 
patterns of operations on a number of well-known 
benchmarks from the DSP domain. In this pa- 
per, we limit the size of the patterns to two op- 
eration nodes, even though the pattern detection 
and matching algorithms can handle patterns of 
arbitrary size. An overview of the benchmarks, 
with their dynamic operation counts, is given in 
table 1. 



Name Description #°P S 

bspline FIR Filter ~~ 6149 

compress Compression (dct 2d) 163513 

dft Discrete FFT 6666 

edge Edge detection 268717 

expand Decompression (idct 2d) 151083 

feowf 5th Order Elliptic Wave 13067 

fir 35 pt. Lo^pass FIR 30459 

flatten Level histogram of image 33960 

iir HR highpass filter 10794 

pse Sehwa's FIR filter 6917 



smooth Convolution w. 3x3 kernel 83365 
Table 1: DSP benchmarks. 



Each benchmark is trace simulated, and the 
pattern detection experiments are performed on 
the dataflow graph of the execution trace. The 
detected patterns for all benchmarks are then put 
into a unified pattern library. This library is then 
used to cover the execution trace of each bench- 
mark, to get a feeling for how much each pat- 
tern would help reduce the operation count of 
that benchmark. These coverings can be seen as 
the best results the covering algorithm can attain 
with an unbounded pattern library (after all, all 
patterns ever detected in any of the benchmarks 
are there). 

The reason we use an execution trace rather 
than the static object code for our experiments is 
that a trace effectively masks control flow, mak- 
ing pattern matches visible that reach across ba- 
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the trace with the p^cerns we found, then the 
matches that cross control flow boundaries would 
seem to indicate that code motion (speculative 
execution, loop unrolling, etc.) could be benefi- 
cial. 

Constructing a unified library After cover- 
ing, we calculate how often each pattern was used 
for each benchmark. Note that it is misleading to 
just count the matches for that pattern, as it is 
unknown how many of those (likely to be mu- 
tually exclusive) matches will be chosen for the 
cover. The patterns can now be sorted according 
to how much they contributed to the unbounded- 
library covering (i.e, as a percentage of the to- 
tal number of matches that were chosen for the 
cover). Since we are most interested in patterns 
that contribute to the operation count reduction 
of the entire application domain, rather than just 
one application, we sort the patterns by the aver- 
age of their contributions, to the per-benchmark 
coverings. The reason we average the contribu- 
tions of the patterns (a percentage) rather than 
the absolute share in the coverings (a number of 
pattern instantiations) is that we do not want to 
skew our results towards the larger benchmarks. 
This yields a unified, sorted pattern library in 
which all benchmarks are represented equally, in- 
dependent of the size of their respective data sets. 

Unbounded library covering analysis In 
figure 5, we see the (cumulative) contribution 
to the individual benchmarks' coverings of pat- 
tern libraries that consist of the top-x patterns 
of the unified library. As can be seen, some 
benchmarks get a better- than- average contribu- 
tion (bspline, pse) and some get a worse-than- 
average contribution (foewf). This can be in- 
terpreted as follows: the more an application's 
contribution graph pulls towards the upper-left 
corner of the figure, the more 'average' or rep- 
resentative for the application domain* the appli- 
cation is. As a consequence of this, figure 5 can 
also be used to judge how well the applications fit 
together on the same instruction set, something 
which is duncult to determine by inspection of the 
benchmarks* source code alone. A final remark 
on figure 5: it can be seen that from the top-80 
patterns onward, there is no additional contribu- 
tion to the covering of any of the benchmarks (the 
100% mark has been reached). This implies that . 
none of the patterns added to the library from 
that point onward are ever actually used in the 
coverings of any of the benc hm a r ks. 
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Figure 5: The contribution of patterns to the coverings 




Figure 6: Operation count reduction for the incremental pattern 



Covering with partial MhrS^r • Now that we 
have found a ranking of patten** -ai the unified li- 
brary, we can check if there is a relation between 
the contribution of the patterns in the top-x li- 
braries to the 'ideal 1 (unbounded library) cover- 
ing, and the actual results of the covering algo- 
rithm for each of the top-x libraries. For this, it 
is necessary to re-cover each of the benchmarks 
using each of the top-x pattern libraries. The re- 
sults of these coverings can be found in figure 6. 
It can be expected that if a library has a lower- 
than-average contribution (in figure 5), then the 
operation count reduction will also be below aver- 
age. This is confirmed by the curve for the foewf 
benchmark. Similarly, benchmarks with a higher- 
than- average contribution should have a higher- 
than-average operation count reduction. The op- 
eration count reduction curves for the bspline and 
pse benchmarks confirm this. 

Note that the curves in figure 6 do not increase 
monotonously, which is what we would expect if 
we give the covering algorithm an extra pattern 
to work with each time. These occasional dips are 
due to the fact that the covering algorithm is a 
heuristic method, which every once in a while gets 
confused and yields a sub-optimal result. Figure 7 
illustrates how the addition of a pattern Gpatz 
actually worsens the cover: initially, as only pat- 
terns Gpatx and Gpati are available, the covering 
algorithm will apply G pa t2 twice, on operations 
{I, II} and operations {111,1V}, arriving at a 
cover of size two. After pattern G pa t2 becomes 
available, however, the covering algorithm will as- 
sume that reducing the number of matches in all 
paths will also reduce the total size of the cover. 
It therefore applies Gpatz to operations {II, IV}, 
shortening the path through operations II and 
TV to one match. This leaves operations I and 
III to be covered by G pa ii, resulting in a cover 
of three matches. 
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Figure 7: Adding patterns may worsen the cover. 
Also note that 50% operation count reduc- 



tion is a h^a^^nW^^^IS^en^^i 1 ^^^ 
this experiment, we wiy use patterns that are 
no larger than two operations, the best result we 
can theoretically get is obtained if all operation 
are replaced, in pairs, with two-operation pat- 
terns. In addition, it must be noted here that, 
since the covering algorithm operates on execu- 
tion traces and hence ignores control flow, the 
operation count reduction figures must be seen 
as upper bounds for the operation count reduc- 
tion that a compiler can achieve when performing 
code generation (when control flow is taken into 
account). 

Analysis of the top 10 patterns The top 
ten patterns of the unified library are shown in 
figure 8. The most popular pattern (nr.l) is an 
integer add, followed by another integer add. In 
hardware, this can be implemented as an add, fol- 
lowed by an accumulate on the same unit, or as a 
3-input, 2-output unit that can execute the pat- 
tern in a single processor cycle [10]. The second 
pattern is a conditional jump, where the condition 
is calculated by the greater-than node. Patterns 5 
and 7 are array references, where the address cal- 
culation consists of a base-plus-ofiset calculation. 
Pattern 6 is the well-known multiply-add, pattern 
8 the almost equally well-known add-shift. Note 
that pattern 9 performs the same calculation on 
both nodes! It looks as if the compiler missed 
an optimization opportunity, possibly hidden by 
control flow. 
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Figure 8: The top 10 patterns. 



It can be seen that the top 10 patterns are not 
proper trees, since most also export their inter- 
mediate values. However, with the exception of 
pattern 9, none of the patterns represent opera- 
tions that execute in parallel. It is quite possible 
that this is an artifact of the covering heuristic, 
which favors chains of operations. It will be in- 



teresting to see whether thi^^p *tion changes if 
we come up with a different co. .ing strategy. 

5 Conclusion and Future Work 

We presented a technique for identifying com- 
mon operation patterns across a range of appli- 
cations, using a new pattern matching algorithm. 
This algorithm is innovative in that it can handle 
patterns of arbitrary shape, widening the scope 
of the search for operation patterns that can be 
implemented in hardware. Newly discovered pat- 
terns are added to the pattern library on-tbe- 
fly, resulting in a single pattern detection (find- 
ing new patterns) and matching (marking occur- 
rences of patterns) pass. 

Using the new technique, we found patterns 
of operations common to a set of benchmarks, 
which, when covering is applied, indicate that a 
substantial operation count reduction is possible 
(e.g, 20 patterns yield an average operation count 
reduction of 40%). Furthermore, we were able to 
incrementally construct a library of new opera- 
tions (patterns) and analyze the influence of each 
new operation on the average operation count as 
well as on the operation count of each benchmark 
separately. 

The covering heuristic, which was based on dy- 
namic programming, still leaves something to be 
desired. The influence of the covering algorithm 
on the selection of the patterns of various shapes 
is not well understood at this point. Different 
algorithms may yield different top-x pattern li- 
braries, which is something that needs to be in- 
vestigated. 

It has already been noted that our method op- 
erates on (dynamic) execution traces rather than 
(static) code. The absence of control flow in an 
execution trace can be seen as both an advantage 
and a disadvantage. Patterns invisible in static 
code can be detected dynamically, but exploiting 
these patterns during static code generation may 
prove difficult, requiring various code transforma- 
tions, such as loop unrolling, speculative execu- 
tion, etc. These transformations may cause an 
increase in code size, nullifying the effect of the 
patterns. In the future, we will concentrate on 
how to extend our current techniques to the prob- 
lem of code generation. 
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Introduction 

As the communications market continues its explosive growth and rapid rate of change, equipment 
vendors struggle with the conflicting goals of performance, flexibility, low cost and fast time-to- 
market. Traditional processing approaches such as DSPs, ASICs, ASSPs and FPGAs all force the 
designer to sacrifice at least one of these key parameters. 

A new class of processor from Chameleon Systems, the Reconfigurable Communications Processor 
(RCP), enables designers to meet all these goals simultaneously for multi-channel, data-processing 
intensive applications. 

Design Challenges 

Insatiable Demand for Performance 

The explosive demand for increased communications bandwidth i§ forcing communication 
equipment vendors to focus on performance. There are several driving factors behind this demand 
for performance. First, there is the dramatic increase in the number of Internet users. The second 
driving factor is the shift in Internet usage to more bandwidth intensive applications, such voice 
over IP (VoIP) and streaming video. 

Traditionally, these impacts were limited to fiber optic and copper networks. Today, performance 
demands are also impacting the wireless market as users start to implement wireless LANs and 
access the Internet over cellular connections. Analysts forecast the number of worldwide wireless 
Internet subscribers to grow from 2 million in 1999 to over 93 million in 2004, and these new users 
will demand the same features and bandwidth they get on their desktop computers. 

The current Wireless Application Protocol (WAP) supports limited email and text-based web 
browsing. Emerging wireless protocols that support the features demanded by next-generation" 
users require more processing power, A single 30kHz TDMA channel, for example, requires about 
40Mips for channel filtering, equalization and modulation/demodulation. In comparison, a 1.2288 
Mcps CDMA correlator serving perhaps 20 users requires about 10 GOp/sec for just the rake 
receiver processing. 

Need for Flexibility 

In addition to performance considerations, equipment vendors are forced to build in flexibility to 
adapt to rapidly changing market requirements. Convergence of voice, data and video, changing 
standards, and a high demand for evolving features require the equipment vendor to build systems 
that are flexible and field upgradeable. 

Today, there is a strong demand for multi-protocol systems that can adapt to changing traffic 
patterns pr support multiple markets. U.S. wireless infrastructure for example, must handle analog 
traffic, cdmaOne and TDMA digital traffic as well as the emerging cdma2000 standard. $ince no 
one can accurately predict the volume of each type of traffic over the next few years, vendors strive 
to create flexible systems that can instantaneously adapt to changing patterns. Flexibility also allows 
vendors to differentiate their products and create higher value using proprietary algorithms. 



Time-to-markct Requirements 

In an environment where requirements are rapidly changing, the time required to bring new 
products to market can spell the difference between success and failure. Equipment vendors need 
an approach that allows them to quickly design, debug and verify their systems. 

Cost Pressures 

Despite the increased demand for new features, the pet-user price of communications equipment 
and services will decline over the next few years. Price reductions are, in fact, necessary to bring 
emerging technologies into the mainstream market. 

Choosing a Processor Technology 

In the past, equipment suppliers based their designs on Application Specific Standard Products 
(ASSPs) with programmable logic acting as glue. Alternatively, they employed programmable DSPs 
or FPGAs during early design and field trials, then ported the design to an ASIC implementation to 
reduce cost for high volume production. 



Chameleon Systems* RCP provides suppliers with a new category of processor with the most 
favorable characteristics for multi-channel, data-processing intensive communications applications. 
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Table 1 - Comparison of Available Technologies 



DSP 

The biggest limitation of DSPs for multi-channel applications is performance. A single DSP does 
not have the bandwidth to process multiple wide data streams at speed. As a result, designers are 
forced to partition the system using multiple DSPs, which significantly increases design complexity 
and cost per channel. 

ASIC 

ASICs offer high performance, but take longer to design and lack the programmability required to 
provide adequate flexibility. Once deployed, systems built using ASICs suffer long delays and high 
costs for even minor changes. 

FPGA 

FPGAs are flexible, but cannot provide a complete solution for signal and protocol processing. To 
implement a complete system, they must be combined with a processor through a specially designed 
interlace. The high-density FPGAs required to implement such a system also carry a significant cost . 
premium. 

From a performance standpoint, FPGAs are unpredictable. Carefully optimized designs are faster 
thai; DSPs. However, minor changes to the design can result in long optimization, cycles to get back 
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to the required performance. In addition, FPGAs have bit-orientated structures that incur serious 
overhead in speed and gate resources when applied to wide datastream applications. . 

While FPGA solutions are flexible, they require hundreds of milliseconds to reprogram due to large 
configuration files. This prevents the designer from using the reconfigurablility to increase 
performance and reduce cost by applying multiple algorithms to a data stream in a single chip. 

ASSP 

Application Specific Standard Products (ASSPs) are typically not available for emerging standards. 
Designers may have to wait a year or more after a standard is frozen before they can find an ASSp 
that fits their needs. 

When ASSPs are available, they enable fast time-to-market and cost effective implementations, but 
offer little flexibility to the designer. With an ASSP-based design, vendors cannot use their 
intellectual property to differentiate their system, and have no flexibility to add features or adapt to 
changing standards. 

RCP 

Chameleon Systems* Reconfigurable Communications Processor, enables wireless base station 
designers to achieve a combination of low cost, fast time-to-market, high performance and complete 
flexibility. 

The RCP provides a platform-based approach that incorporates three core architectural 
technologies: a complete 32-bit embedded processor subsystem, a high-performance 32-bit 
reconfigurable processing fabric, and eConfigurable™ Technology, Chameleon's patented 
instantaneous ^configurability. 

RCP Architecture 

Chameleon Systems* CS2112 RCP, built using a 0.25-micron CMOS process, provides 24,000 MOPs 
• and 3,000 MMACS processing power - about ten times that of a high-performance DSP. This is 
enough to implement 50 channels of chip-rate processing for cdma2000 in a single device. 

The following architectural features, shown in Figure 1, enable this tremendously high performance. 

Reconfigurable Processing Fabric 

The Reconfigurable Processing Fabric (RPF) is organized in slices, each of which can be 
independendy reconfigured. The CS21 12 includes four slices consisting of three tiles each. Each 
tile comprises seven 32-bit Datapath Units (DPUs), two 16x24-bit single-cycle multipliers, four 
Local Store Memories (LSMs) and a Control Logic Unit (CLU). A dynamic interconnect connects 
the modules within the Fabric. 

High Bandwidth Programmable I/O 

Unlike DSPs, the RCP includes four banks of programmable I/O pins that provide tremendous 
bandwidth. The CS2112 includes four banks of 40 I/O pins per bank, providing an aggregate I/O 
bandwidth of 2 GByte/sec, enabling high-perfprmance data streaming for signal processing and 
protocol processing applications. 




Figure 1 - Chameleon Systems 1 RCP 



32-bit ARC Processor 

Optimized by Chameleon for the RCP, the 32-bit ARC Processor delivers 120 MIPS at 125 MHz, 
Licensed from ARC Cores Ltd., the processor employs a four-stage pipeline, 64 general-purpose 32- 
bit registers and a 32-bit address space. The execution unit provides fast barrel shift, fast multiply, 
swap, min/max and normalize operations. The processor includes a 4-KByte instruction cache and 
a 4-KByte data memory. A fully integrated JTAG port is also included. 

64-bit Memory Controller 

The 64-bit Memory Controller provides a complete high-performance solution for off-chip memory. 
The SSRAM Controller and the SDRAM Controller both supports a 1-GByte/sec transfer rate. The 
Flash EEPROM Controller supports a wide variety of devices in x8 and xl6 configurations with 
capacity from $ to 32 Mbits. 

DMA Subsystem 

The DMA Subsystem supports 16 DMA channels, transferring data between the modules in the 
Embedded Processor System and to/from the Local Store Memories in the RPF. Each DMA 
channel can be set up as a continuously streaming buffer. 

32-bit PCI Controller 

The 32-bit PCI (Peripheral Component Interface) Controller provides a complete interface solution 
to the PCI bus, supporting Master/Slave operation. 

Flexibility Though eConGguxable Technology 

Chameleon Systems' proprietary eConfigurable technology enables the entire processing fabric of 
the RCP to be reconfigured instandy for the ultimate in flexibility. Utilizing a background 
configuration plane to store the next set of configuration bits, the next configuration can be loaded 




from external memory in just 3 usees per slice, without interfering with active processing in the 
fabric. 

Once loaded, the configuration in the background plane can be swapped into the active plane in just 
one dock cycle, allowing the RCP to instantaneously adapt to changing traffic patterns or signal 
quality. Contents of on-chip memory are maintained during reconfiguration, allowing the user to 
apply multiple algorithms to the same data without using off-chip buffers. 

This technology also provides the benefits of traditional reconfigurable devices, allowing systems to 
be upgraded in the field to enable new features or to accommodate changes in emerging protocols. 

Time- to-Maike t 

Chameleon Systems' RCP utilizes a platform-based approach to insure the fastest possible time-to- 
market Every sub-system in the device is fully integrated and pre -verified. This saves the designer 
the time required to implement a memory sub-system and controller, DMA engine, PCI interface, 
and micro-processor interfaces. 

The RCP's co-design environment allows high-level algorithms to be implemented quickly using 
standard C and HDL languages. Complete observability and fully, synchronous timing enables 
processor-style debug and verification of the reconfigurable processing fabric. 

A break-thru eBIOS™ interface manages the interaction with the RCP, overcoming the challenges 
associated with custom SOCs. 

eConfigurable technology also provides all the time-to-market advantages of a traditional 
reconfigurable device by enabling rapid in-circuit design iterations. 

Cost 

For multi-channel applications, the processor cost is typically measured by dividing the overall 
processor cost by the number of channels supported. The resulting cost-per-channel metric allows 
vendors to easily compare costs of approaches supporting different numbers of channels. 

Chameleon's RCP provides a very cost-effective solution for wireless base station applications. 
High-volume pricing is projected to reach less than $1.00 per channel of chip-rate processing by 2H 
2001 for the North American cdma2000 standard. 

Design of a cdma2000 Base Station 

Wireless Base Station Infrastructure 

The need for performance, flexibility, fast time-to-market, and low cost are especially critical in 
wireless base stations. Performance demands for next-generation systems are radically increased by 
. the greater signal processing requirements of new standards, and the new features required by users. 
In the physical layer, for example, aggressive signal processing, such as beamfotming and multi-user 
detection techniques are required to increase capacity and coverage. 

Flexibility is required to handle the varying levels arid quality of traffic from old and new protocols 
simultaneously. In CDMA base receivers, processing resources are allocated to received signals 
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In Chameleon Systems' CS21 12 device, the Pseudo-Random Number Sequence Generator 
(PNGEN) is implemented using a pre-computed polynomial look-up-table and delay-line technique 
that achieves a throughput of 64 chips per clock The signal is decoded using a match-filter 
technique that interpolates the received data. The derived data is then passed to a set of filter stages 
whose outputs are used tx> locate the best match based on a PN sequence. 

The chip-rate and symbol-rate processors for a system with 50 user channels can be implemented in 
two Chameleon CS2112 RCP devices. As shown in the following figure, the chip-rate processor is 
implemented in one device and the symbol-rate processor is implemented in the second device. 



Sectored 
antennas 
radios 




Chip Kate Processing 
Device 1 



Symbol Bate Processing 
Device 2 



Figure 2 - cdma2000 Base Station 

In Chameleon Systems* implementation of the wireless base station, eConfigurable technology is 
used to dramatically increase performance of the Reconfigurable Communications Processor In 
this implementation, a frame of data is stored in the reconfigurable processing fabric's Local Store 
Memory and the device is instantaneously reconfigured to apply different algorithms to the data. 

As shown in Figure 3, each frame of data, called a power control group (PCG) is 1250 usee long. 
The four algorithms that are applied to the data are loaded into the reconfigurable processing Fabnc 
one at a time. 

First, the entire Fabric is dedicated to PNGEN for 77 usee. While PNGEN is processing, the 
DMOD algorithm is loaded into the background configuration plane. In a single clock cyde, the 
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entire fabric is swapped to the DMOD algorithm. While the DMOD algorithm is active, the Finger 
Search algorithm is loaded into the background plane. , 
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Processing Fabric Reconfigured in One Clock Cycle 

Figure 3 — Chip-rate Processing Using eConfigurable Technology 

This continues until all four algorithms have been applied to the data. Since the entire RPF is 
dedicated to just one algorithm at a time, much higher performance, lower cost and lower power are 
achieved. In addition, there is no need to 'move* the data to the physical logic that implements the 
next algorithm, eliminating typical performance bottlenecks found in ASICs and FPGAs. 

eConfigurable technology enables the entire chip-rate processing for a 50 channel system to be 
implemented in one Chameleon CS2112 device. Traditional approaches implement each of the four 
chip-rate processing algorithms as separate hardware modules in ASICs or FPGAs. 

Summary 

In the race to deploy next-generation wireless protocol systems, equipment vendors must overcome 
the challenges of performance, flexibility, cost and time-to-market. Chameleon Systems' 
Reconfigurable Communications Processor meets all four of these goals enabling vendors to be first 
to market with the highest performance, most flexible products at the lowest cost. 
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We claim: 

I. A method of configuring a processor to implement in hardware portions of a 

computer application comprising: 

(a) providing a reconfigurable processor, 

(b) generating a tree of nodes and arcs representing data flow and control flow 

of the application, 

(c) analyzing recurrent pattern of the application including: 

(i) clustering in clusters G n m recurrent sequences of instructions in 
code implementing the application, where n denotes the granularity level and m denotes the type 

of cluster at a given level of granularity, 

(ii) rewriting the instructions by replacing at least a portion of the 

instructions in the code with previously identified clusters, 

(iii) clustering in further higher level clusters G a m recurrent sequences 

in the code as rewritten, 

(iv) rewriting the rewritten instructions by replacing at least a portion 

of the recurrent sequences clustered in step (c) (iii) with the further higher level clusters 

identified in that step, 

(d) configuring the processor to implement at least a portion of the recurrent 

sequences clustered in at least one of steps (c) (i) and (e) (iii) as hardware modules, 

(e) developing in computer memory a library of the hardware modules for use 
in implementing the recurrent sequences of the hardware modules. 

2. The method according to claim 1, further comprising assigning weights to the 
nodes and arcs of the tree-generated in step (b). 

3. The method according to claim 2, wherein step (d) further comprises: 

(i) providing a partitioner to assign clustered sequences to either 

hardware or software, and 

(ii) providing a router to place the hardware modules on the chip. 
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4. The method of claim 1 , further comprising detecting conditional structures in the 
code implementing the instructions indicative of thread level parallelism, and providing a change 
implementation for causing a change from one parallel thread to another. 
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Abstract 

Current approaches towards building a reconfigurable processor are targeted towards general purpose 
computing or a limited range of media specific applications and are not specifically tuned for mobile 
multimedia applications. The increasing demand for mobile multimedia processing with stringent 
constraints for low power, low chip area and high flexibility at both the encoder and decoder naturally 
demand the design and development of a dynamically reconfigurable multimedia processor. We have 
performed a detailed complexity analysis of the MPEG-4 video coding mode -which has illustrated the 
potential for reconfigurable computing. We have recently proposed a methodology far designing a 
reconfigurable media processor. This involves the design of a parser that Identifies data/control flow 
graphs generated from the Input assembly code of an UltraSPARC V-9 architecture; recurring pattern 
analyzer that uses a clustering based approach to identify specific sequences of operations that can 
potentially be implemented in hardware; and finally a count of such modules at every level of granularity 
with the associated weights based on the complexity of computation and data transfers used by partitioner 
and router. In this paper we then propose the design of the parser and pattern recognizer with results for 
detecting the reconfigurable patterns in MPEC4. 

reconfigurable media processor, reconfigurable architectures, dynamic reconfiguration, hardware software 
co-design, hardware software partitioning, routing architecture, MPEG4, recurring pattern analyzer, mobile 
multimedia processing, data flow graph, control flow graph, partition 
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